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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





PRESIDENT TYLER, who intended to have re- 
turned to the seat of government last Tuesday, was 
detained at Old Point Comfort, by the indisposition of 
some Of his family. He was to have proceeded to 
the Virginia springs. 





UNITED STATES MINTS. _ Abstract from the 
annual report of operations for the year 1842: 
Mints. Gold. Silver. Total. 
Philadelphia, $960,017 50 $1,442,500 $2,426,351 40 
Dahlonega, 309,647 50 309,647 50 
Charlotte, 159,005 00 159,005 00 
New Orleans, 405,50000 890,250 1,295,750 00 


$1,834,270 00 $2,332,750 $4,190,753 90 
The total value of the coinage of 1841 


was 2,240,321 00 


1842 exceeds 1841] by $1,950,432 90 
Besides the above gold and silver coinage, there 
were coined at the Philadelphia mint 2,383,390 cents, 
value | $23,833 90 
The following exhibits the description of coin: 
Philadelphia. Charlotte. Dahlonega. N.Orl'ns. 


oe eee eveee 

















Eagles 81,507 y Sa 27,400 
Half-eagles 27.578 27,480 59,608 16,400 
Quarter-eagles 2,823 36,122 4,643 19,800 
Dollars 184,618 A seat ve Ry 
Half-dollars 2,012,764 ...... eee. 937,000 
Quarter do. es 1 a ete otleg Wie 769,000 
Dimes Re dadded idee 2,020,000 
Half-dimes IE 3; dws 2. “nile side 350,000 
Pieces 4,987 882 
Cents 2'383,390 
Total pieces 7,373,172 64,251 64251 4159,600 
Total value $2,426,351 309,648 310,647 1,295,750 


Aggregate of pieces 11,661,274. 
The Deposites for coining at Philadelphia were, 


Gold from United States mines $273,587 
Do. Do. elsewhere 704,324 
Silver of United States mines 6,444 
Do. Do. Do elsewhere 1,560,965 
The Deposites at Charlotte, N. C. 174,508 
At Dahlonega, Ga. 323,372 
At New Orleans, in gold 588,274 
Do. Do _ insilver 932,655 
Total of deposites 4,564,150 
Total of deposites in 1841 2,166,723 


Increase 1842 $2,397,427 

The principal supply of silver was Mexican dol- 
ae $208,826 old worn out French crowns and 

all do, 

The accumulation of specie in the country within 
the last few months, tended greatly to increase the 
deposites at all the mints for coinage. 

The amount of gold from the mines in the United 
States, deposited during the year was $779,097. The 
‘tate of Georgia furnished to the mints of Philadel- 
phia and Dahlonega, $473,648 in gold for coinage. 

Progress of the deposites of gold for coinage at the mint 
ond branches from United States mines. The first de- 
posite at the United States mint was from North Ca- 
rolina, of $5,010, in 1824 The whole amount re- 
ceived from that state up to 1842 inclusive, is 


| $2,876,864, besides $682,917 at the branch at Char- 


ee 1838. The largest amount was $475,000 
Vol. XIV—Si. 25. 





In 1829 the first deposite was made from Virginia, 
of $2,500; since then to 1842 the whole amount re- 
ceived at the United States mint is $646,494. 

South Carolina also made the first deposite in 1829 
of $3,500; and up to 1842 inclusive, the whole amount 
received from thot state is $355,782. 

The largest amount in any one year (1833) is 66,000 
dollars, in 1842 only $223, probably being sent to one 
of the branches. 

Georgia commenced her deposites in 1830, with 
$212,000, and has, up to 1842, deposited $2,201,385, be- 
sides $855,939 received at the Dahlonega branch from 
1838 to 1842 inclusive. 

In 1831 Tennessee deposited $1,000; and since, the 
whole amount is $15,516 up to 1841 inclusive—none 
in 1842. 

Alabama, in 1839 supplied $500, and up to 1842 in- 
clusive, $12,373. Bin 

From various other sources there were received in 
1831, $1,000; in 1835, $12,200; in 1838, $200; and in 
1842, $13,717—total $27,117. 

The deposites at New Orleans commenced in 1838 
with $700,since when the amount received up to 1842 
is $17,852. 

The whole amount received from the United States 
mines is as follows: 

Principal mint. 





1824 to 1842—North Carolina $2,876,864 
1829 to 1842—Virginia 646,494 
1829 to 1842—South Carolina 355,782 
1830 to 1842—Georgia 2,201,385 
1831 to 1842—Tennessee 15,516 
1839 to 1842—Alabama 13.313 
1831 to 1842—Other sources 27,117 
Total U. S. mint $6,135,531 
Branches. 

1838 to 1842—Charlotte 682,917 

Dahlonega 855,939 

New Orleans 17,852 
—- 1,556,708 | 





Total from U.S. mines, 1824 to 42 $7,692,239 
The total coinage at the branch mints since their 
establishment in 1838: 





Pieces. Value. 

Charlotte, N.C. 162,118 $666,030 
Dahlonega, Ga. 178,534 827,638 
New Orleans, 14,179,656 3,155,443 
14,520,308 $4,649,111 


———— 


COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. New Gra- 
wapa. The following official notice appears in the 
Madisonian: 

Department of state, 
Washington August 8, 1843. 

Information has been received at this department 
from Ramm Leon Sanchez, esq. United States con- 
sul at Carthagena, New Granada, that by a law of 
the congress of New Granada, bearing date the 24th 
of April last, sanctioned by the executive on the 
first of May last, granting certain exemptions to the 
city of Carthagena, it is provided that from the first 
day of September, 1843, to the 31st day of August, 
1853, all the wheat flour imported for the express 
consumption of the city shall be free of importa- 
tion and alcabala duty, which is equivalent to ($4 
84) four dollars and eighty-four cents per barrel Jess | 
than that article pays at present, which is $8 20 per 
barrel. 

The same law provides that all vessels, foreign and 
national, coming direct to the port of Carthagena after 
the said Ist of September, 1843, and for the same pe- 
riod above stated, shall be exempt from paying ton- 
nage duty, entry and anchorage. All other port 
charges will be exacted as heretofore. 


THE SLAVE CASEIN CINCINNATI. A few 
days since a verdict was delivered in the circuit court 
of the United States, sitting at Cincinnati, against a 
man named Van Zandt, for aiding in the escape of 
slaves from Kentucky. The Cincinnati Gazette says: 

“Judge McLean yesterday read the opinion of the 
court granting the defendants a new trial, upon the 

ayment of costs. The defendant declined accept- 
ing the new trial on those terms. A motion in arrest 
of judgment had been also filed; and the two motions 








were argued and considered together; hence the re- 
fusal to accept the new trial upon the payment of 





costs. In case of a new trial, the plaintiff might have 
leave to amend his declaration, and so cut off another 
motion in arrest. By refusing the new trial, the de- 
fendant seeks to throw the plaintiff at once on to a 
defective declaration, upon which the court cannot 
a judgment. In that way the plaintiff might be 

efeated. The court has certified that the judges are 
divided in opinion upon the motion in arrest; and also 
on a like motion in the suit for the penalty. This 
takes both cases to the supreme court. 





NATIONAL REQUISITION CASE. 

Curistiana Gitmour. This being the first case 
of a requisition for the delivery up of a person charg- 
ed with crime, under the article in the treaty of 
Washington, which stipulates that on the demand of 
either government, persons accused of certain speci- 
fied crimes, shall be delivered up for trial in the 
country where the offence is charged, of course ex- 
cited the more interest as the proceedings under it 
would form a precedent for future cases; consequent- 
ly every step has been taken with circumspection. 


Besides the general interest which it assumed, there 
has been peculiar interest in this case, from its in- 
trinsic character. A female, young, and interesting, 
inexperienced—nay, with some indications of mental 
aberration—fortuitously in possession it is supposed, 
of a considerable sum in cash, was therefore with 
means to employ able counsel to conduct her case.— 
Ceertainly there have been few cases in which 
counsel have more ingeniously endeavored to rescue 
a client from impending danger, than this case has 
exhibited. The case itself is one, calculated to call 
out deep feelings of humanity and commiseration. 

Christiana Gilmour according to an account given 
of her in the New York Sun, is the daughter of a 
wealthy farmer of Renfrewshire, near Paisley, in 
Scotland. She received a tolerably good education. 
About five years since, whilst she was “in teens,” 
she became acquainted with a genteel young man in 
the neighborhood, by the name of Anderson, and a 
mutual attachment ensued. 

Although of excellent character, and of good mo- 
ral conduct he was in humble life, being a gardener 
in the employment of a gentleman in his native par- 
ish. They made no secret of their attachment, but 
it was bitterly opposed by her parents, particularly 
as her father and the father of her future husband 
had already decided that she and the unfortunate 
John Gilmore were to be united. The great object 
of her parents from the time of discovering her at- 
tachment to Anderson, was to keep them apart, and 
with this view she was at times confined in the 
attic of her father’s dwelling, and a most rigid 
system of coercion applied to her with a view to 
compel an abandonment on her part of the object of 
her affection, but without effect, although stripes, 
and at times, severe beatings, were resorted to. “Oh 
father,” she exclaimed, (as we are informed,) one 
day, “I cannot marry John Gilmour—I have nothing 
to say against him, but I do not love him—permit 
me to marry John Anderson, who I know is at- 
tached to me, as I love him—and [ will gofdown on 
my knees and bless you. He and I can take the 
farm, which is in a short time to be vacant, and m 
little sister can live with me, and we shall be happy 
in each other’s society. John Gilmour can find ano- 
ther girl who will love him and make him a good 
wife; but oh, father, 1 cannot—cannot—marry him.” 
The appeal was unheeded, and served but to make 
her situation worse, and she determined upon escape, 
to wander, she knew not whither. Watching an 
opportunity she fled, but was soon pursued by her 
father and all the servants of his household. She 
took shelter in a thicket, where she remained for a 
time undiscovered, although her pursuers often pass- 
ed the spot where she lay, till her little favorite dog 
found out his mistress and came fondling upon her. 
This led to her detection, and she was taken back to 
the house and severely beaten. Finally goaded al- 
most to madness, or to what has been claimed in re- 
gard to her “insanity,” she gave a cousent so far as 
the law required, to a union with Gilmour, and after 
being bedecked in bridal robes, was brought as an ox 
to the slaughter, or a lamb to the sacrifice, from her 
place of confinement, and her destiny interwoven for 
life or death! with that of John Gilmour. The pa- 
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rents had given them £1,000, or about $5,000 each, 
making $19,006 in all, and they were settled on the 
the farm at Inchimon, which became their property. 
In about five weeks from the marriage the unhappy 
husband, after a short illness, in which he experi- 
enced severe torture, perished. Circumstances came 
to light which afforded but too much ground for sus- 
picion that he had becn murdered, and that his un- 
fortunate but now it is feared, guilty wife, had caus- 
ed his death. She fled to this country in protection 
of a young man, and passing as his wife, but occu- 
pying distinct berths, and both assuming a fictitious 
name. Anderson is still living at Renfrewshire, and 
is said to be of geod character. Christiana declares 
that she did not murder her husband. If so, the pray- 
er of all will be, that God will permit her to pass in 
safety through the terrible ordeal which she will be 
called so soon to encounter. 

The editor of the Sun states, that he has seen a 
letter written by her to her parents, since her arrival 
in this country, couched in sweet and affecting lan- 
guage, and written ina practised and pretty hand. 


Of course every exertion to save the accused from 
the impending danger, that the utmost ingenuity 
could devise, was resorted to, and every inch of 
ground that for a moment was supposed tenable 
was occupied and contested through every ramifica- 
tion of jurisprudence. The counsel contrived to get 
it before half a dozen different judicial tribunals, 
State and U. States,—yet the slow but uniform deci- 
sion was, that the case came clearly within the pro- 
vision of the treaty. A jury was empanneliled to try 
whether the accused was insane; and a long trial en- 
sued; many witnesses were summoned to testify as to 
what constituted legal accountability in this respect, 
as well as in regard to the applicability of the deci- 
sionto her case. The jury decided that she wasnot 
insane. The case next went to trial, to ascertain 
whether there were such circumstances proved as 
would hold the accused to trial in this country fer 
the offence charged? After a long and well contest- 
ed investigation it was decided, that she would be 
held to trial under the circumstances; and the U. S. 
commissioner before whom the trial was had ulti- 
mately decided the case before him in form of acer- 
tificate, as follows: 

I, Sylvanus Rapelje, a commissioner of the cir. 
cuit court of the United States in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, do hereby certify that upon hear- 
ing the “evidence of criminality” in the matter of 
Christiana Cochran, otherwise Gilmour, ‘charged 
with the crime of murder” ‘in Scotland,” and a‘ter 
carefully considering the same, | do decide that, ac- 
cording to the laws of the place where she was found 
ana arrested, sufficient evidence has been adduced to 
justify her apprehension and commitment for trial. 

This decision was transmitted, together with the 
requisition aid other documents to the president of 
the United States, for ultimate determination. By 
him the whole ease was referred to the attorney ge- 
neral of the United States, as his proper law adviser 
in al! such cases—and the resuit is, the issuing of the 
following official directions 

Phe following is the document issued to the United 
Siates marshal, New York, directing the surrender. 
At being the first case of a surrender under the trea 
ty, which had been signed exactly one year before 
at Washington, August 1842: 

Department of State, 
Washingion, 9th August, 1843. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 

Whereas, Henry S. Fox, esq., the envoy extraor- 

dinary and minister plenipotentiary of her Britannic 


said envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentia- 
ary, to receive her into custody. 

Given under my hand and seal of the office of the 

~-. ) secretary of state of the United States, on 

L.S. > the day and year herein aforesaid. 

— A. P. UPSHUR. 

The following letter accompanied the warrant.— 
bed were both enclosed to the marshal of the dis- 
trict: 

Department of State, 
Washington, 9th , 1843. 
Siras M. Srittwet., esq., marshal of the United 

States, for the southern district of New York. 

Sir:—I transmit to you, herewith, a warrant issued 
upon the requisition of the British minister, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the 10th article of the 
treaty of Washington, directing the surrender and 
delivery of Christiana Cochran, alias Gilmour, a fu- 
gitive from justice, charged with the crime of mur- 
der, alleged to have been committed within the ju- 
risdiction of Great Britain, to George M’Kay, .or 
any other officer of her Britannic. majesty’s govern- 
ment duly authorized to receive her into custody. 

Iam, sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. P. UPSHUR. 

The counse} of Christiana Gilmour made another 
ineffectual attempt to save her, by an application to 
judge Betts, of the U. S. circuit court, for a writ of 

abeas corpus. Judge Betts gave the following opin- 
ion thereon: 

In the matter of Christiana Cochran, otherwise 
Gilmour, on application for the allowance of a writ 
of habeas corpus:— 

I am of opinion that the 10th article of the treaty 
of Washington, concluded August 9th, 1842, is, un- 
der the 2d sub-division of the 6th article of the con- 
stitution of the United States, in force as a subsist- 
ing law of the land, and is accordingly to be observ- 
ed and executed by the judicial authorities of the 
country. 

Iam of opinion that a commissioner appointed by 
a circuit court of the United States, pursuant to the 
acts of congress’ in that behalf, is, by force of the 
act of congress of August 23, 1842, empowered to 
perform the functions pointed out by the tenth arti- 
cle of the said treaty. 

I am of opinion that it is not competent for a judge 
of the United States, in vacation, to revise, on habeas 
corpus, the adjudication of such commissioner as to 
the efficiency of the proof of criminality of a party 
charged before him. 

I am of opinion that a writ of habeas corpus can- 
not be rightfully allowed for the purpose of enquir- 
ing into the legality ofa warrant emanating from the 
executive branch of the government, intended to 
surrender, a person duly committed to a marshal of 
the United States, to the authorities of Great Bri- 
tain, under the provisions of the 10th article of the 
said treaty, before the party shall be thereby actual. 
ly transferred to and detained in such British custody 
within the United States. 

I accordingly refuse to allow the habeas corpus 
prayed for in this case. 

SAMUEL R. BETTS, 
United States Judge, &c. 
New York, August 12, 1843. 


THE ARMY. 

THE WESTERN FRONTIER—SANTA FE 
TRADERS. From the Missouri Reporter July 31.— 
Captain Cooke, of the United States army, has made 
an official report to General Gaines, of this military 





majesty, hath made the requisition in conformity with 
the provisions of the 10th article of the treaty, con- 
cluded at Washington on the 9th day of August, 
1842, for the delivering up to justice of Christiana : 
Cochran, alias Gilmour, charged with the crime of 
murder alleged to have been committed within the 

urisdiction of Great Britain; and whereas, the said 
Christiana Cochran, alias Gilmour, hath been found 
in the state of New York, within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and hath by proper affidavit, and 
in due form of law, been brought before S. Rapelje, 
U. S. commissioner, for the southern districtof N. Y., 
upon the said charge of murder; and whereas, the 
said S. Rapelje hath deemed the evidence sufficient to 
authorize him to require her commitment, and hath 
accordingly committed her to the jailof New York; 
all which appears by a certified copy of the pro- 
ceedings, transmitted to this department; 

Now. these presents are to require the marshal of 
the United States of the southern district of New 
York, the district attorney of the United States for 
said district, and any other public officer, having the 


, division, in reference to his recent proceedings in the 


Indian territory; by which it appears that he disarmed 
a company of Texians, under the command of Colo- 
ne} Snively, on the 30:h of June last. When he ap- 


| proached the spot were the Texians where encamped, 


a white flag was displayed. In pursuance of a mes- 
sage sent to them, Col. Snively and two others 
waited on Captain Cooke and informed him they were 
acting under a commission from the Texian govern- 
ment, and thought they were io the territory of that 
republic. Col. S. produced his commission from the 
Texian secretary of war, authorising him to raise a 
force of three hundred mento plunder the Santa Fe 
traders whilst crossing the Texian territory on their 
way to the United States. But Capt. C., concluding 
that such a commission would hardly authorize land 
privateering, at least on the American side of the line 
or on disputed territory, disarmed the Texians and 
gave them permission either to return to Texas or to 
accompany him to the United States. Col. S. insisted 
upon aright to pursue the enemy twenty miles into 
the territory of a neutral power, and complained that 





charge and custody of the said Christiana Cochran, | 
alias Gilmour, to surrender and deliver her up to, 


his men would be in great danger, without their arms, 
from a large body of hostile Indians that they had 


George McKay, an officer of the government of her| recently met, and futher that they were in a starving 


Britannic majesty, or any other officer of said go-| condition, 
verpment duly authorised by her Britannic majesty’s | 


An attempt was made by Col. S’s. aid to 
incite the Texians to resistance, but they yielded at 


th hof Capt. C. The larger part of a 
e approach of Capt. C. e larger part 
Texians accepted the offer-of Capt. C. and tnd, 
with him to the United States—the other sition 
proceeded to Texas with Col. S. Col. Warfield * 
one of the band. He was the only one of the binste 
who had a regular commission. He was empowere4 
by the Texian government to bestow an unlimiteg 
number of commissions on citizens of the Uniteg 
States to make war on Mexico. McDaniel, one of 
the murderers of Charvis, held a captain’s commis. 
sion, given to him by Warfield. 


From the St. Louis Evening Gazette. 

Gen. GaInes AND THE SANTA FE TRADERS. 
Through the politeness of that indefatigable ang 
veteran officer, Gen. Gaines, we are enabled to pre- 
sent our readers with a transcript of the energetic des. 
patch forwarded by him to Brigadier Genera] Tay- 
lor, commanding at Fort Smith, Arkansas, relative 
to the line of conduct which will hereafter govern the 
military with regard to the escort and protection of 
the Santa Fe traders. The spirit in which the docy. 
ment is written, will, we have no doubt, have due 
influence upon the ruffians who are now prowling in 
the vicinity of our northwestern frontier. Gen, 
Gaines deserves and should receive, for his prompti- 
tude in this matter, the thanks of his fellow-citizens, 

Letter of Gen. Gaines to Gen. Taylor. 
Headquarters, St. Louis, Mo. July 27, 1843. 

Sir: An escort for the protection of Santa Fe tra 
ders has been asked for, and authorized by the depart- 
ment of war, to leave Independence, Missouri, on the 
6th of August, next month, or as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 

While making arrangements to furnish the desired 
escort 1 have received the report of Capt. St. G, 
Cooke, of the regiment of dragoons, by which J find 
that, although he had met with and very properly dis- 
armed one hundred men professing to be Tezians, 
whose avowed object was to attack and capture the 
Mexican caravans found upon the Santa Fe road, yet 
some other men of the same description are supposed 
to be still hovering about this trading road, ready to 
pounce upon the unoffending caravans. 

This mnst not be. It is our bounden duty to put 
down all predatory movements of this sort of land 
privateering, such as has too long contributed to 
mark the character of men calling themselves men- 
bers offAmerican republics, towards each other. 


We must destroy, arrest, or disarm all such lawless 
combinations whenever found within or near our un- 
marked boundary. 

In the case under consideration; it is very evident 
that no such movements or captures can take place 
any where upon the Santa Fe road, without jeoparding 
the lives and property of many of our good citizens 
engaged in this valuable and growing trade. Under 
this view of the subject I could not hesitate to ap- 
prove the conductof that excellent officer, Capt. 
Cooke. 

The question whether the pretended Texians were 
found within our territorial limits or not, was a ques 
tion which, in the absence of a marked boundary, 
Capt Cooke had a right to decide, so far as the govern- 
ment of his conduct was concerned, while in the dis- 
charge of the duty assigned tohim. His duty was to 
afford protection to the persons and property of the 
citizens of the United States and Mexico, lawfully 
engaged in trade upon the Santa Fe road. 

The sacred character of this duty required perfect 
impartialiaty on the part of the United States’ com- 
mander to whom it is confided, and naturally consti 
tutes him, while acting under the authority of his go- 
vernment, a fit and proper judge for the time being 
to decide how far he can go, and where he should 
halt, consistently with the well known principles of 
the law of nations. 

I have Jong acted upon the principle that for the 
purposes of protection of unofiending citizens against 
savages, as well as against predatory bands of eiviliz- 
ed men disposed to violate the known laws of war, 
or to violate the long-cherished principles of that free 
trade and social intercourse which have done so much 
for the great cause of civilization and free govern- 
ment throughout the civilized world, we should not 
hesitate to consider every foot of land and water near 
our unmarked boundary, and especially that upon the 
the Santa Fe road, from the Missouri to the “ Rio del 
Norte as neutral ground, and within the reach of our 
authority, or at least until the boundary line is mark- 
ed and established according to existing treaties. 
I acted upon this principle upon the Sabine frontief 
iu the year 1836, much to the dissatisfaction of cer 
tain self-esteemed abolitionists, with whom these land 
privateers may now unite in abusing me. But lam 
never so well satisfied with my own conduct as when 
I find myself abused by political intriguers and len 
privadeers or pirates. 

The escort recently authorized by the departmant 





of war will be ordered to assemble as soon after the 
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gth of August, next month, as practicable at or near 
independence. Jt is possible that the escort may not 
be ready to leave Independence until the 15th of 
August. Tam very respectfully your obedierit ser- 
yanit. EDMUND P. GAINES, 


Major general U. S. Army commanding. 
To Brig. Gen. Z. Taylor, 
Com. the 2d Dep't, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


ApromstmMENTS. Thos. Grosvener King esq, to be 
military store keeper; Quarter Master dept. New Or- 
jeans vice Capt. J. W. Kingsbury, resigned. 


ResicnaTion. Captain Nathan Darling, rifle re- 
giment, to take effect August 31. (Capt. Darling has 
been appointed sutler at Fort Jessup.) 

This resignation will give promotion to 

1st Lieut. L. Pike Graham to be captain, 

9d Lieut. F. Hamilton to be Ist Lieutenant. 

The detachment of dragoons, under Capt. Cooke, 
which went out as escort to the Santa Fe traders, 
has returned to Fort Leavenworth. 

5th Inrantry. Capt. Johnson’s company G has 

roceeded from Mackenzie to Fort Brady, and re- 
lieved Capt. Merrill’s company K, which takes post 
at Fort Mackenzie. [Army & N. Chro. 


A COURT MARTIAL, has been ordered to convene at 
Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Maine, for the trial of Lieut. 
§. B. Dawson, of the Ist U.S. artillery, on charges 
of insubordination, preferred against him by Capt. J. 
H. Winder, commandant of the ae The court is 
composed of Major L. Whiting President; Captains 
Porter, Norman, and Babbitt; Lieuts. Aisquith, Smith 
and Capron, Lieut. Brennan, Judge Advocate. 


THE NAVY. 


HvuBBELL’L THUNDER BOMBS. On the 10th inst. one 
of Mr. Hubbell’s thunder bombs, fired by. an eight- 
pound ,cartridge trom a thirty-two pound gun, at San- 
dy Hook station, exploded midway, ina target the 
thickness of the side of a line of battle ship, 1,000 
yards distant, and tore it in thousands of pieces, 
blowing some of them 110 feet from the target. One 
of the 242 lb. balls was fired from Stockton’s im- 
mense wrought iron gun also, with great precision. 


Paciric squapron. U. States frigate U. States, 
Com. T. Ap C. Jones, and U. 8. schooner Shark, 
Commander Eagle, in Callao Bay, 1st June, all well. 

U. S. schooner Dale, sloop Cyane, and store ship 
Relief, were on the California coast. 

The U. 8. brig Bainbridge, Lieut. Com. Johnson, 
from Porto Cabello, arrived at Curacoa 2ist ult. 

The U.S. brig Boxer, Lieut. Com’g Bullus, sailed 
from Matanzas about the Ist inst. on a cruize. 


The Pensacola Gazette says that the U. S. ship 
Vincennes was to sail from that port on the 10th inst. 
for Vera Cruz, to bring to the U. States the Mexi- 
can indemnity which isto be ready at that city about 
the 25th inst. 

The U.S. brig Dolphin, Commander J. D. Knight, 
reached Charleston on the 13th from Nassau—all 
well. 

The frigates Cumberland and Potomac, at Boston, 
areready for sea. The brig Lawrence, at Baltimore 
will soon be ready for sea. The sloops Boston and 
Yorktown, are to be fitted again immediately for 
no The brig Perry, at Norfolk, is to go to the East 

ndies. 

The U. S. brig Truxton was at Gibraltar on the 
llth July, in 22 days from Norfolk, bound to the 
Mediterranean. 

The U. S. Gazette states that the secretary of the 
navy designs to withdraw the two ships of the line 
from service, and in their places, substitute the fri- 
gate Cumberland, at Boston, Savannah, at N. York, 
and Raritan, at the Philadelphia navy yards. 


Recruitine service. Major Wm. Dulany, marine 
corps, has been ordered to relieve Col. Milier as su- 
perintendant of the recruiting service in that branch 
of the navy—his head quarters to be at Baltimore.— 
In consideration of his services during the Florida 
campaign, Major D. was promoted to the brevet rank 
Which he at present holds. { Patriot. 


Counr marTiaL. The Norfolk Beacon states that 
one is ordered to assemble on board the Pennsylvania, 
on the 25th inst. 


The New York Herald states that a Court Martial 
has been ordered to try Lieut. McLaughlin U. S. navy 
on some twenty different charges, among which 1s one 
for murder, sanctioning the whipping to death of Cor- 
poral Pierpoint, of the marine corps, by Mid. Rogers. 


Corporal P. was a cousin of the Rev. John Pierpont, 
of Boston. 


Tue New Britisu sTEAM FRIGATE PENELOPE, is to 
ave twelve 43 pounders instead of 32, as first in- 
lended, besides two pivot guns of 84 cwt. each on 
quarter deck and forecastle. On the main deck, 
a 68 pounders. She is to be completely ship-rig- 
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TOBACCO. 





Having devoted a considerable space to, and 
brought up the statistics of cotton, in several of the 
last numbers of the Register, we now take up the 
item of tobacco with the design of exhibiting the 
progress and condition of that important and too 
much neglected branch of trade. 

From the statement given in a London volume enti- 
tled the “Progress of the British nation in its various 
social and economical relations from the year 1800 
to the present period,” by G. R. Porter, F. R. S., the 
importation and consumption of tobacco of the United 
Kingdom is treated of, and some statements are giv- 
en which are of interest. The fact is developed, that 
whilst almost every other department of trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States has been 
increasing, the consumption of tobacco has retrograd- 
ed, the increase of population being considered.— 
The consumption of tobacco in Ireland is not over 
half the average to each individual of what it was at 
the commencement of this century, owing to the 
duty on it having since that period been trebled. 


TOBACCO CONSUMED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
AND RATE OF DUTY THEREON. 

The following table exhibits the aggregate consump- 
tion—the rate of duty—the total amount levied on tobac- 
co—the average consumption, to each individual—and 
the average contribution of each individual to the revenue 
under those respective rates: 
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The rate of duty, it will be perceived, is now 
three shillings sterling per pound—say seventy cents, 
onan article the value of which in our market is 
not over ten or twelve cents! In 1842, the British 
government derived a revenue of no Jess than twenty 
millions and a half of dollars from this single article 
of our export!!: The exact amount is stated to be 
$20,514,816—being nearly three times as much rev- 
enue as she derives from all other articles which she 
receives from the United States. Eleven per cent of 
the whole revenue of the kingdom is levied upon this 
single article. The above table shows that when the 
duty was one fourth higher than it nowis, the amount 
of revenue derived was reduced—the consumption 
being more than proportionally affected. 

‘The high rates of duty charged on tobacco in va- 
rious European countries have been felt as a griev- 
ance by some of the states of the American Union, 
and threats have for some time been used that unless 
an alteration be made in those rates, retaliatory mea- 
sures will be taken,and heavy duties paced upon some 
of the staple manufactures of Europe when imported 
into the U States. This very ineffectual, but by no 
means uncommon method of meeting the case,has very 
recently been adopted by the American congress.” 
ANNUAL EXPORTS OF TOBACCO FROM THE U. STATES. 
The following table exhibits the number of hogsheads— 

the average value per hogshead—and the aggregate 

value of the annual exports of tobacco from the United 

States. 
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There are two columns of value—differing occa- 


sionally. ‘The one includes, the other excludes manufac- 
tured snuff and tobacco, 








Value. Hogsheads. Val. perhhd. Value. 
Years. Dollars. | Number. Dollars. Dollars. 
1791 101,272 
1792 112,428 
1783 59,947 
1794 79,826 
1795 61,050 
1796 69,018 
1797 58,167 
1798 68,567 
1799 96,070 
1800 78,680 
1801 103,758 
1802 77,721 6,220,000 
1803 86,291 6,209,000 
1804 83,343 6,000,000 
1805 71,252 6,341,000 
1806 83,186 6,572,000 
1807 62,186 5,476,000 
1808 9,576 26,000 
1809 53,921 3,774,000 
1801 84,134 5,048,000 
1811 35,828 2,150,000 
1812 26,094 1,514,090 
1813 5,314 319,000 
1814 3,125 232,000 
1815 88,337 8,235,000 
1816 69,241 12,809,000 
1817 62,365 $,511,529 
1818 84,337 10,241,304 
1819 69,427 8,874,167 
1820 83,940 8,118,188 
1821 5,648,962 66,858 84 49 5,798,045 
1822 6,222,838 83,169 74 82 6,380,020 
1823 6,282,272 99,009 63 46 6,437 ,627 
1824 4,855,566 77,883 62 34 5,059,355 
1825 6,115,623 75,984 80 48 6,287,976 
1826 5,347,208 64,098 83 42 5,347,208 
1827 6,577,123 100,025 65 75 6,816,146 
1828 5,296,960 96,278 54 73 5,480,707 
1829 4,982,974 77,131 .64 60 5,185,370 
1830 5,586,365 83,810 66 65 5,833,112 
1831 4,892,388 86,718 56 40 4,892,388 
1832 5,999,769 106,806 56 18 9,999,769 
1833 9,755,968 83,153 69 29 5,755,968 
1834 6,595,305 87,979 74 96 6,595,308 
1835 8,250,577 94,353 87 Ol 8,250,577 
1836 10,058,640 109,442 9154 10,058,640 
1837 5,795,647 100,232 57 82 5,795,647 
1838 7,392,029 100,593 73 48 7,392,029 
1839 9,832,943 78,995 124 47 9,832,943 
1840 9,883,957 119,484 81 05 9,883,957 
1841 12,576,703 147,828 8509 12,576,703 
EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 
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Year. 
1828 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


1828 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
184i 
1842 





MEAL 
4 statement of the quantity of Indian corn and corn meal 
exported from the United States from 1791 to 1841, 
inclusive; also, the value of the same, from 1803 to 
1841. 
Years. Corn. Meal. Value. 
Bushels. Barrels. Dollars. 
1791 1,713,241 351,695 
1792 1,964.973 263,405 
1793 1,233,738 189,715 
1794 1,505,967 241,570 
1795 1,935,245 512,445 
1796 1,173,552 540,286 
1797 804,912 254,799 
1798 1,218,231 211,694 
1799 1,200,492 231,226 
1800 1,694,327 338,108 
1801 1,768,163 919,355 
1802 1,633,283 266 816 
1803 2,079 608 133 636 2,025,000 
1804 1,944,873 111,327 2,500,000 
1805 861,501 116,131 1,442,000 
1806 1,064,263 108,342 1,286,000 
1807 1,018,721 163,460 987,000 
1808 249,533 30,918 298,000 
1809 522,047 57,260 547,000 
1810 1,054.252 86,744 1,138 000 
1811 2,790,850 147,426 2,896,000 
1812 2,039,999 96,810 1,939,000 
1813 1,486,970 58,521 1,835,090 
1814 61,284 26,438 170,000 
1815 830,516 72,634 1,140,000 
1816 1,077,614 89,119 1,646,000 
1817 387,454 106,763 1,328,522 
1818 1,075,190 120,029 2,335,405 
1819 1,086,762 135,271 1,423,792 
1820 533,741 146,316 843,025 
1821 607,277 131.669 606,279 
1822 509,098 148,228 900,656 
1833 749,034 141,501 930,485 
1824 779,297 152,723 736,340 
1825 869,644 187,225 878,073 
1826 505,381 158,652 1,007,321 
1827 978,664 131,041 1,022,464 
1828 70,492 174,639 822,858 
1829 897,656 173,775 974,535 
1830 444,107 145,301 597,119 
1831 571,312 207,604 992,051 
1832 451,230 146,710 758,775 
1833 437,144 146,678 871,814 
1834 303,449 149,609 695,483 
1835 755,781 166,782 1,217,665 
1836 124,791 140,917 725,262 
1837 151,276 159,435 1,011,634 
1838 172,321 171,843 864,391 
1839 162,306 165,672 799,516 
1840 574,279 206,063 1,043,516 
1841 535,727 232,284 995,411 
NEW YORK. 


VALUATION OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY.— 
It will be seen that the whole value of real estate in 
the state at large, is nearly double what it was in 
1828, and in the city more than double. 
sonal property has increased in nearly the same ratio, 
New York state—including city. 


Real. 
$275,861,471 
289,457,104 
299,510,739 
319,879,167 
350,011,629 
402,482 307 
539,756,874 
499,313,276 


The per- 


Years. 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
182], 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 


Years, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 


1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 





Personal. 


$68,785 292 


75.258, 726 
77,011,007 
96,601,946 


502,864,006 
519,058,782 131,602,988 
517,723,170 121,449.830 
531,987,886 123,311,644 
504,254,026 116,595,233 
New York city. 
Real. Personal. 

$87,603,580 $37,684,938 

97,221,870 42,058,444 
104.042,405 42,260,213 
114,129,561 52,365,626 
123,249,280 63,299 32) 
143,732,425 74,99 1 ,287 
233,742,303 75,758,617 
196,450,109 67,297 ,241 
194,543,359 69,609 ,582 
196,778,434 


187,121,464 
186,347 246 
176,512,342 


70,010,796 | ward to claim the money. 


| 1827, 
| 1828, 
| 1829, 
| 1830, 
1831, 


109,660,506 
124,394,293 | 15s," 
127,639,486 | 1334 
122,144,173 | 1935" 


| 1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 





| Years. 


specting wills. 


COMMERCE. 
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TONNAGE ENTERED THE THREE NATIONS OF FRANCE, | 


| 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





UNITED STATES, AND GREAT BRITAIN. } 


. 


Entered the United Kingdom. 


British. 
1,372,108 
1,415,723 
1,625,121 
1,886,394 
1,809,128 
1,668,060 
1,599 274 
1,664,136 
1,740,859 
1,797,320 
2,144,598 
1,950,630 
2.806898 
2,094,357 
2,184,525 
2,180,042 
2,367,325 
2,185,980 
2,183,844 
2,298,263 
2,442,734 
2,505,473 
2,616,166 
2,785,387 
3,101,650 
3,197,501 
2,900,742 
2,680,838 


Entered the U. States. 


American. 
700 ,000 
807,462 
780,136 
755,101 
783,579 
801,253 
765,098 
787,961 
775,271 
850,933 
880,754 
942,206 
908,861 
863,381 
872,949 
967 ,227 
922,952 
949,226 

1,111,441 

1,074,670 

1,352,653 

1,255,384 

1,299,720 

1,302,974 

1,490 279 

1,576,946 

1,631,909 


Entered France. 


French. 
335,942 
316 243 
285,560 
229,129 
316,480 
329,735 
355,156 
353,102 
346,591 
331,049 
340,171 
333,216 
399,948 
358,157 
394,486 
407,999 
550,121 
992,124 
620,140 
642,130 
665,178 
630,071 


Foreign. | 
746.985 | 
379,465 | 
465,011 | 
762,457 | 


REV. DR. DURBIN AND “BOZ.” The ja, 


lowing letter from the Rev. Dr. Durbin, dated Flo. 
rence, 1s not without interest. Every thing from, that 
| source is pleasing at all times to this community; byt 
the remarks of the Rev. gentleman in relation 

“Dickens's Notes on America,” will be fully appre. 
ciated. The publication of this letter would probab| 


542,648 have been withheld, but for the gross slanders cop, 


447,611. 


469,151 
582,996 
759,441 
958,132 
694,116 
751,864 
634,620 
710,303 
758,828 
874,605 
639,979 
762,085 
833,905 
866,990 
988,899 
1,005.940 
1,211,666 
1,331,365 
1,460,294 
1,081,380 
974,768 


Foreign. 
217,413 
259,142 
212,166 
161,414 
85,898 
78,859 
82,915 
112,407 
117,297 
89,481 
94,836 
120,716 
137,562 
147,006 
130,098 
136,440 
217,656 
421,667 
520,874 
568,052 
641,310 
680,213 | 
307,765 
592,110 
624,814 
712,363 
736,444 


Foreign. 
354,950 


: San 66 : ” 
396.056 | gined in hove ha Chuzzlewit,” and extracts from 


[Phil Eng. 

Florence, Italy, Nov. 15, 184. 
My Dear Sir: Since I wrote from London, we 
have visited Hamburg, Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, Dres. 
den, Vienna, Venice, and are now at Florence, op 
our way to Rome. You are aware this is the capita] 
of Tuscany, and well entitled to be called the Athens 
of Italy, for the scholars and artists she has produc 
ed, and stil! cherishes by her fine libraries and yp. 
rivalled galleries of paintings and sculpture. f 
these I will not now speak; nor will I at present men. 
tion her churches, nor the magnihcent Mausoleum 
of her Medici, which has been in course of erection 
for two centuries; nor the tombs of Dante, Galileo, 
Michael Angelo, Alfieri, and others, in the church 
of Sante Cruce, for lam not in a very religious or 
etic mood, nor have I been since I stepped into 
ookseller’s (Morini’s) yesterday, to buy a book, and 
heard some Englishmen conversing, among other 
things, upon Dicken’s Notes on America, which wags 
then at the custom house, and would be delivered jn 
the course of the afternoon. One of them referred 
to our running mad after every literary or noble per. 
son who visited our country, and said, “‘the Ameri- 
cans are fools, particularly the people of New York.” 
The truth is, in this respect we are foolish, and from 
the first I have anticipated that we should smart up- 
der Boz’s lash, for the eager kindness we showed 
him. But his ‘American Notes” are worse than | 
could have anticipated. There is scarcely one up 
qualified truth in the book; and what traces of truth 
are to be found, are so disposed and expressed as to 
be falsehoods to all intents and purposes. It isa 
thousand times worse than Mrs. Trollope’s, because 
of its greater authority; and it is embittered by two 
double distilled ingredients: In the first place, he 
does not mention the attentions paid him_ because it 
would seem too dishonorable and revolting to speak 
of our kindness to him on the same pages where he 
spreads his unmitigated slanders. And then again, 
in his dedication, he offers as ar apology, that his 
“friends in America” can hear the truth when it is 
told good humoredly and in a kind spirit. If these 
pages contain his “good humor” and ‘‘kind spirit,” 
heaven save us from his bad humor and cruel spirit. 
But why did he not speak of the natural fertility and 
magnificence of the country—the political freedom 
and generai good condition of the people? But this 
was not the work he came to do. What American 
can read his notes on our capitol and congress, and 
then hear him call Washington Irving his “dear 
friend,” without panting for revenge? Irving ought 
to be esteemed recreant to his country, if he remain 
even the friend of this infamous slanderer, after read 
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ing his foul pages. 
The truth is, as his dedication indicates, he did not 
go to America to study her institutions, and see what 


438,005 | is good there, as an honorable and liberal man would 
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COMMON LAW, RIGHT THIS TIME. A Lon- 
don paper says:—‘‘Sir J. K. Bruce gave judgment in 
the Vice Chancellor’s court last week on a point re- 
A testator in 1834 madea will, by 
which he gave a share of his estate to his daughter 
and her issue; but by a codicil, added in 1836, he pro- 
vided that his property should pass over to other per- 
sons if hisdaughter should ever marry. The daugh- 
ter did marry, and the “other persons” stepped for- | 
The judge said that all 


65,721,699 | such restraints upon marriages were void by the Eng- 
65,430,456) lish law: and the declaration of the court was that 


61,294,529 | the lady should keep the mozey.” 








have done; but he went like an unclean bird, to find 
what little carrion he might to prey upon, and re 
turn to disgorge his foul meal for the purpose of gra 
tifying the morbid appetite in England, and thus pro 
mote the sale of his book. Hence he could see no 
part of the country but ‘stagnant pools of water” 
and ‘told stumps,” and no part of New York, but the 
“ton.bs,” and the “Five Points,” through which he 
| prowled with success and delight, as indicating his 10° 
'Stincts and habits, and from whence he returned to 
‘the festive board, and, like another Judas, sat smil- 
‘ingly down among those whom he was preparing 1 
stab in the tenderest part—their country. Doubt 
less, also, his venal pen found its reward for so de 
scribing a young and vigorous country, as to destroy 
the influences of her example upon the people © 
England, and turn the tide of emigration to British 
colonies. 

On the continent but little is known of the United 
States, except what comes through English channels, 
and the English press take care to retail only what 
suits it, and with such color and commentary as wil 
most plausibly blacken and destroy our character.— 
From these English papers the continental journals, 
even in Paris, derive their information of America? 
affairs. Yet, notwithstanding this disadvantage, OU 
example has facilitated, if not produced, the semr 
liberty of Europe, nearly destroyed its hereditary 1° 
bility, except in England and Austria, and even strip" 
ped it there of much of its elevation and respect ™ 
the eyes of the people. 
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The great effort now making every where in Eu- 
rope is, to counteract these new influences in favor 
of the sovereignty of the multitude, of which the 
U; States is the only example they fear; and to stifle 
gradually the sense and desire of the people with 
respect to constitutional government (promised them 
at the pacification of Europe in 1815.) and the chief 
means are, to misrepresent our condition, and to de- 
gcribe it thus misrepresented, as the result, of our in- 
stitutions, and to intoxicate the people with shows 
and public amusements, and thus divert and satisfy 
them. This Jast is the plan on the continent, where 

rdens, music, operas, and theatres are sustained 
by the government treasury; while in England the 
most effective means is to misrepresent, for which the 

yvernment, and the ‘*Bank of Australia;” of ‘“‘Cey- 
on,” &c. got up to facilitate emigration thither, can 
well afford to pay liberally such and so peculiarly 
popular a pen as Charles Dickens’. It is absolutely 
treason against humanity for the citizens of our re- 
spective countries to visit each other, simply for the 
purpose of destroying the characters of their respective 
states. What was the indignation of the British peo- 
ple, upon the publication of the “Glory and Shame 
of England,” by a citizen of the United States?— 
Yet that book js truth and purity itself, compared 
with the infamous semi melo-dramatic romance of 
Boz, entitled ‘‘American Notes for Genera! Circula- 
tion.” The words, for general circulation, mears a 
little more than at first appears, and disclose the 
true intent of their rapid spread in England—their 
republication in Paris, and their distribution over 
the continent. They wili do our country more harm 
than all the books which have been published for the 
last twenty years, because Dickens affirms them to 
be true, literally, and fair specimens, of the United 
States, and such is his popularity, that they will have 
universal circulation, though to the detriment of his 
reputation as an author and a man; but he seeks not 
this, as he has received his quid pro quo. 

J. P. DURBIN, 


“CITIZEN,”"—CONSTRUED. Decision in Mis- 
sourt. The St. Louis Organ, of the 6th inst., says: 
“We learn that Judge Mullanphy made a decision in 
court, yesterday, which may be regarded as very im- 
portant, if the laws as laid down by him shall be con- 
firmed by the supreme court. The question rose up- 
onan appeal taken from the recorder’s court by a 
free negro who was apprehended and fined for living 
in the state without a license. It will be recollected 
that the statute of 1835 requires certain free negroes 
to obtain a license to live in the state, and compels 
others to remove out of the state if they do not come 
within the terms required for a license. An excep- 
tion is made in favor of ‘the citizens’ of any other state 
who shall come here. 

_ “Judge M. decided that the word ‘citizen’ as used 
inthe constitution of the United States and in our 
laws is equivalent to ‘subject? as used under the Bri- 
lish constitution, and includes all persons who were 
born in the United States. It will be seen that if the 
decision stands, it strikes a death blow at once to tire 
contemplated effect of our laws prohibiting free blacks 
from entering or residing in the state, and grants free 
access into our state to all persons who were born in 
the United States, no matter what their complexion. 
The judge may be wrong, but we do not see how it 
is possible to limit the signification of the word to a 
more restricted sense than that given it. Judge 


Mullanphy, we are told, will pubiish his opinion at 
length. 


A TRIBE OF PIGMIES DISCOVERED. An 
English traveller, Capt. Harris, has published in In- 





dia a volume of his researches in Africa and the East. | 
It has not been re-published either in England or this | 
Country, but we derive from it, through the Boston | 

aily Advertiser, a notice of a remarkable tribe in| 
Aftica. ‘This accountof a race of men, who from 
their diminutive stature are actually obliged to con-| 
ceal themselves like wild beasts from their taller 
beighbors, recalls the so-called fictitious narratives | 
“In the midst of the monotony of such inconve- | 


nient journeying, some singular events constantly | 
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king of the Matabilis,the most powerful tribe of 
Southern Africa.) It is almosta pigmy race, sub- 
sisting on bulbous roots, locusts and reptiles. Com- 
pelled to conceal themselves. because they are not 
so tall or so strong as the people of neighboring 
tribes; the Griquas excel in nothing but in running, 
and this quality, we might almost say, received its 
chief exercise in their escaps from their enemies. 
Their cabins are hardly visible to the traveller, and 
theyalways retire to such a distance from the 
springs and rivers, that they are obliged to go four 
or five miles from their dwellings to obtain water; 
nor have they any vessels besides ostrich eggs, in 
which to draw and carry it.” 

Mr. Moffat, the missionary, whose interesting tra- 
vels in Southern Africa, have lately been published 
in this country, spent sometime at the missionary 
station among this tribe. It ‘appears to be a small 
race—the first tribe to the north of the English co- 
lonial frontier in Southern Africa. Nove of them, 
according to Captain Harris, are five feet high. 


Captain H. was travelling with a friend on a sport- 
ing expedition of a larger scale of execution than 
the English preserves afford. They subsequently ar- 
rived at the court of King Moselekats, of whom we 
have spoken above. Among his subjects they found 
snuff in use in the manner described in the follow- 
ing extract. 

“The Matabilis carry their snuff gourds pendant 
from the ear, which is bored for this purpose; few 
of them smoke, but they have a a great passion for 
snuff, which is thus used. With an ivory spoon half 
the contents of the gourd is heaped into the palm of 
the hand,—the epicure then sits at his ease under the 
shade of a tree, and having prepared himself for his 
enjoyment, by a strong inspiration inhales the whole 
of the tobacco ata breath. From this action there 
results an inexpressible delight, greater or less, as 
more or fewer tears are extorted from the practi- 
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We have conciuded togroup asimpartial and com- 
prehensive a view of the whole political arena, into 
this number, as could well be got into the space.— 
When taken in connection with articles inserted a 
few numbers backs, the following extracts will give 
our readers a tolerably correct idea of how matters 
stand, so far at least as they are represented by the 
leading journals engaged in the politica] controver- 
sy which is now going on and waxing warm. 


Col. Richard M. Johnson—items in his favor—Mr. Bu- 
chanan—General Cass—-Clay and Calhoun, from the 
Macon Democrat—Rumor respecting Mr. Webster. 


Discussion as to how the ‘“‘ Democratic’? National Con- 
vention shall be constituted and regula! ed—Richmond 
Enquirer's reply to ‘South Carolina,” of the Mercu- 
ry— The Enquirer’s reply to the New York Courier, 
as to any compromise relative to constituting the con- 
vention—''.4 Virginian” and Mr. Ritchie. 


Discussions as to who should be nominated by the conven- 
tion,—between *‘.4 Virginian” and Mr. Ritchie, as to 
nominating Mr. Van Buren—Another correspondent 
of the Alexandria Gazetie—The Woodstock Sentinel 
—the claims of the condidates—suggestions to with- 
draw Mr. Van Buren—reply of Mr. Ritchie, and 
questions whether, if Mr. Van Buren should retire 
AM. Calhoun would be nominated—‘4 Virginian’s’ pre- 
Serence of Mr. Calhoun—Mr. Ritchie, though adinit- 
ting his high claims, still prefers those of Mr. Van 
Buren—The National Intelligencer on the volume of 
Mr. Calhoun’s speeches. 


The Globe on Mr. Van Buren’s superiority—The Rich- 
mond Enquirer's admonition— The Washington Spec- 
tator’s ( Calhoun ) replyto both—Resolutions of a Van 
Buren convention in New York—The Missouri Stan- 
dard’s language noliced by the Spectator—The Char- 
leston Mercury’s iniroduction of a letter from Illinois 
— the said letter—Mr. Benton. 


transpired serving to divert the travellers. Now it Tyler party—The Boston American on organizing the 


Was the sight of an abandoned salt spring, towards | 
Which men and beasts rushed eagerly, thinking that | 

*y were approaching a lake; now it was the pas- | 
‘age of Orange River, whose transparent, deep and | 
Wide waters tlow along between weeping willows, | 
rere their flexible branches in the shady shallows | 
ol the borders of the stream; now it was the divert- 
ing spectacle of a troop of Griquas pursuing the os-| 
_— On foot. These Deieum, among whom a mis- | 
my has been established, are mulattoes of Hotten- 

‘descent; their whole force of fighting men was | 
*stroyed in 1831, with the exception of two indivi-| 





party— Circular of the general committee, New York, 
to Mr. Tyler’s friends—M. MM. Noah’s notice thereof 
—Tyier meeting at Philadelphia—Robert Tyler’s 
speech-—The Pennsylvanian’s notice of the meeting— 
M. M. Noah's. account of his negotiation with Mr. 
Ritchie—Introduction of the National Intelligencer 
thereto—Mr. Ritchie's notice of the “Appeal” of the 
Madisonian, to him as to Mr. Tyler—The Philadel- 
phia Mercury’s assertion of Mr. Tyler’s advantages as 
acandidate—The Enquirer’s notice of tt—'‘ Plot and 
Plotting,” from the Charleston Mercury—The Madi- 
sonian on the Globe and Enquirer—on Mr. Henshaw’s 
and Nelson’s nominations 


Mr. Clay’s acceptance of an invitation to visit North Ca- 
rolina—Resolutions of a meeting in Oglethorpe co., N. 
C.—Clay meeting at Lancaster, Pa.—Proposed na- 
tional Mass Convention at Philadelphia— Canvass of 
1844—.Mr. Clay’s letter on agricultural, commercial, 
and manufacturing interests. 


COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 

Cot. R. M. Jounson has announced in a letter to 
the editor of the Pottsville, Pa. Emporium, that he 
will start on his eastern tour to New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, and other states, some time be- 
tween the 19th and the 30th of August. 

A meeting of 200 locofoeos was casually con- 
vened recently at Bolivar, Polk county, Missouri, 
when a vote for president was proposed. The result 
was 150 for R. M. Johnson and 50 for Mr. V. Buren. 
Ata barbacue on the 4th in Benton county, out of 
200 present but one Van Buren man was found. This 
is ina part of the state where there are few whigs. 
The whole southwest is said by the Osage Yeoman 
to be for Johnson, though its members of the legis- 
jature joined in nominating Van Buren. 

One hundred locos of the strong loco county of 
Gallatin, Illinois, have issued a strong address nomi- 
nating Col. Johnson for next president. 


MR. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. B. would, is very probably, be the first favor- 
ite of the party to which he has attached himself, in 
in the state of Pennsylvania, where he has many 
warm supporters, who are sanguine that at least asa 
second preference, he would be the choice of a ma- 
jority of those that in case no one of their candidates 
obtained a majority of their whole party vote, would 
have the ultimate selection. 


GENRAL CASS. 
Gen. Cass 1n InpiANA. The Wilmington, Ja. Re- 
gister, says that the late democratic congressional 
conve ation of that district, passed resolutions in fa- 
vor o; Gen. Cass, as the democratic candidate for 
the ne«.t presidency. : 

Cray anp CaLtuoun. The “American Demo- 
crat,’”? published at Macon, itself an advocate of Mr. 
Calhoun, has the following in relation to these two 
distinguished Americans: 

‘Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clay are not only the glo- 
ry of great political parties, but an honor to their 
country—their age—and the American name—every 
American citizen should cherish them asthe com- 
mon property and glory of his country: it is between 
these two, probably the greatest living minds of the 
age, that we desire to see the race for the presiden- 
cy, in 1844. Both of them are Americans—both of 
them are patriots—neither of them would descend 
to anyt hing mean—their feelings and sympathies are 
in unison with the glory of their country, and the 
prosperity and happiness of the people.” 


EvROPEAN NOTIONS ON THE PRESIDENCY. Mr. 
Walsh writing from Paris says: ‘“The French writer 
inthe Journal des Debats, supposes that Mr. Ca- 
HoUN may be preferred by the democratic party to 
Mr. Van Buren. He centures to term the democra- 
tic ranks the demagogical. Mr. Cannoun, (he says,) 
with his lofty and independent character, could not 
bend to the imperious spirit of president Jackson; 
‘he went over to the opposition, and became one of 
the pillars of the whig party. Within the last three or 
| four years he returned to his first colors, and his se- 
cond transition was skilfully managed.” Follows— 
an account of Gen. Cass as a candidate, whose 
title is assumed to be the pamphlet on the visit and 
search question; and this the journalist believes that 
he may ascribe, without being accused of uncharita- 
ble sentiments, to the desire of winning popularity 
athome. It is, however, a little uncharitable to se- 
lect that motive when strong considerations of offi- 
cial duty and natural impulses of patriotism belong 
to the case. Mr. Cray is here the favorite. Ac- 
cording to the Debats, Gen. Scort’s exploits and 
name are unknown in Europe, and the Kentucky 
statesman will obtain, with his party, an easy tri- 
umph over this “obscure officer.” The journalist 
shows here how closely he has studied American an- 
nals since 1812! But Mr. Crary meets with a serious 
obstacle in ‘the ill-will of his old rival in the senate, 
Mr. Wessrer; and even if he could paralyze the 
enmity of Mr. Tyer’s secretary of state, he must 
still fail at the general election because the whigs no 
longer command a majority, not having known how 
to profit by their vietory in the last struggle.” These 
delineations and opinions have authority in France; 
so your readers will accept them for what they are 
warth. Your correspondent would not pretend to 
decide, or judge of men and events like the Paris 
oracle.” 

RUMOR RELATIVE TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Rumor. ‘There have been recently some, to us, 
very incredulous, rumors in the newspapers of the 
east to the effect, that Mr. Webster was coming out 





for Mr. Calhoun! We see nothing like this in the 
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Boston papers, but the Boston Advertiser, known to 
be very near to Mr. Webster, in an article on his Bal- 
timore speech, referring to the “treaty stipulation” 
advocated by Mr. Webster, says: 

**We know not how the question of constitutional 
power in the government to make such a bargain, 
whether by arrangement with the sanction of legis- 
Jative enactments, or by treaty, will be viewed; but as 
it is understood that the project comes FROM THE NUL- 
posing STATES, there will perhaps be no difficulty on this 

e ” 

The intimation in the concluding sentences, looks, 
we must confess, as if there were understanding, if 
not “arrangement,” which affords ground for the ru- 
mors we have alluded to. [ Balt. Pat. 


~HOW THE “DEMOCRATIC” NATIONAL CONVENTION SHALL 
BE ORGANIZED? 

NATIONAL CONVENTION. In our last article under 
this caption, page 349, will be found the South Ca- 
rolina manifesto, so far at least as the Charleston 
Mercury is admitted to be the organ of the views of 
the Calhoun party, in relation to the knotty point re- 
maining to be adjusted, of how the “Democratic” 
N —— Convention is to be constituted and organ- 
ized. 

The Richmond Enquirer, which now takes the front 
rank in np ar of the re-nomination of Mr. Van 
Buren, on the 28th ult. thus discourses in relation to 
the article alluded to from the Mercury: 

‘We had supposed, that in the recent friendly ex- 
planations, which passed between the Mercury, the 


South Carolinian, and ourselves, all difficulties as to: 


the constitution of the national convention had been 
removed—each state being left free to send delegates 
according to its own wisdom and wishes. But since 
the Plebeian construes “South Carolina” as “‘intend- 
ed to explain, by authority, the designs of the South 
Carolina convention,” we feel bound to accompany 
the extracts with a few respectful and friendly re- 
marks. The writer seems to allude to only two forma 
of representation: first, by states, as in the senate of 
the United States; second, by districts, as in the 
house of representatives. 

‘*We are decidedly opposed to the first—it would 
be manifestly wrong, when it can be constitutionally 
earn: that Delaware should have the same po- 

itical weight in the selection of a candidate, or the 
election of a president, as the large state of New 
York. We think the second plan of voting, per ca- 
pita, is liable to objections—because, in attempting to 
protect the minorities, the more important interests 
of the majorities would be sacrificed, Suppose, for 
example, in Virginia, A were to receive the votes of 
eight districts by a very small majority, and B to re- 
ceive the vote of the other seven districts by an over- 
whelming majority. Is it right, that the vote of the 
state, which will edeet the president by general ticket, 
should, in the convention, be cast for the candidate 
who may have with him the largest number of dis- 
tricts, but, at the same time, is in a large minority in 
the whole state? Is it right that in attempting to do 
justice to the minority, we should do gross injustice 
to the majority? Is it right, that a decided minority 
in Virginia should overrule a decided majority? {[s 
it right, that in the national convention, Virginia 
may have less influence in the selection of a candi- 
date than perhaps one of the smallest states in the 
union? We think not. We prefer, that in. the con- 
vention the whole state should cast its whole weight 
for a candidate, as recommended by the Virginia con- 
vention—because, at the election, she will vote for 
a president in that manner. We agree that any state 
has a right to see that the delegates of other states 
be not fraudulently elected to the convention—but 
we cannot coincide with ‘South Carolina,” when he 
says that any state “has a right to insist that there 
shall be a uniform system of: representation for all 
the states.” This principle would be attended with 
the worst consequences. To attempt to rule any 
State to this Procrustean measure, would produce ut- 
ter confusion in our ranks, aod surrender the demo- 
cratic party into the handsof the enemy. We prefer the 
Virginia, plan—but we are anxious to allow every 
state to judge for herself, and to send her delegates 
in any manner she may choose-—leaving it to the con- 
vention itself, or the representation of each state to 
diecide ypon the principle of vating. For the sake 
of the harmony of the party, +however, all doubt 
about the acquiescence of all the states in the deci- 
sion of :the convention, upon this principle, should 
be removed, and we respectfully call upon ‘South 
Carolina,” who is.supposed to speak ‘by authority,” 
to explain clearly the views and ultimate intentions 
of his gallant state. .We can thus decide, under- 
standingly, this great question, over which there still 
seems to hang seme mystery. Are we, then, to un- 
derstand “SouthCarolina” as speaking authoritative- 
ly for the members of her state convention? Are we 
to understand ;the friends of Mr. Calhoujo as claim- 
ing to judge not only for herse)f, but for .all the oth- 


ers, how each shall be represented, and how each is 
to vote, and that unless a uniform rule is to be adopt- 
ed, before the convention meets, ‘South Carolina” 
and his friends, will not go into the convention, or will 
not abide by its decision? Again we are most re- 
luctantly compelled to ask, in consequence of the 
somewhat vague positions of ‘South Carolina;” do 
they “‘uncompromisingly insist” upon a particular 
rule of action, as a sine qua non? We trust that the 
Charleston Mercury will excuse the liberty we take 
in asking it to clear up the doubts which the essay of 
“South Carolina” iscalculatedto produce. We agree 
with him, most cordially, that the states should dis- 
cuss this subject, and seek to bring each other to the 
best mode of proceeding—-but we trust, that if this 
intercommunication of opinions should not be so for- 
tunate as to produce ‘“‘universal acquiescence,” no 
one state will therefore refuse to go into the conven- 
tion, or abide its nomination.” 

The Enquirer of the Ist inst. resumes the topic 
thus:—“Since we have read the whole article, we 
feel more justified in the course we took on Friday, 
viz: to ask explicit information as to the intentions 
of “South Carolina,” in case the different states 
should not agree upon one uniform system of repre- 
sentation. 

“South Carolina” refers to our “affecting always 

to speak as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes:” we would simply reply, is it not onr right 
and our duty to speak and ask for light, when the in- 
terests of the republican wey! areatstake? * * * 
Different interpretations had been put on the address 
of the South Carolina convention—was it not y, oper 
to dissipate all doubt at once by a frank enquiry? 
* * * * * * * * * 
To what others could we have appealed for an ex- 
pression of opinion? The convention had dissolved, 
and we could not reach them. Our only alternative 
then, was, to address ourselves to the two leading 
journals of the state, who were supposed to embody, 
to a certain extent, the sentiments of her people. 

‘‘We cannot agree with ‘South Carolina,” that our 
plan “involves principles unknown to the constitu- 
tion, and is calculated to destroy the balances on 
which its compromises rested the executive depart- 
ment of the government, to extinguish the just in- 
fluence of the smaller states, and give political man- 
agers undue control over the voice of the people.” 
Our plan simply proposes, that the same mode of re- 
presentation, sanctioned by the constitution, which 
is adopted in the election of a president should be pur- 
sued in the selection of a candidate. It, moreover, 
gives to every state the right to be represented, and 
to vote in the convention as she chooses fit. We, 
therefore, cannot appreciate the mystery which 
“South Carolina” throws over this whole matter, 
when he says thatthe ‘‘South Carolina address speaks 
for itself;”? that her ‘‘final determination should be 
suspended, till her views have been fully weighed and 
discussed;” and that, in case of there being no com- 
mon understanding as to a general plan, “‘it will then 
be time enough for us to decide how far it becomes 
patriotic people to give up priaciples to party, and, 
in the eagerness for power, throw behind them all 
those rules of constitutional obligation and public 
good faith, by which alone, power, when obtained, 
can be made available to an useful end.” We shall 
not at this time attempt to discuss the general ques- 
tion. We go fora ‘free and fair discussion,” and 
shall soon publish ‘‘South Carolina,” and trust that 
the Mercury and South Carolinian will republish the 
views of a “distinguished member of the Virginia 
convention,” on the other side, so that the people 
may have light, and judge knowingly. All that we 
aim to do, is, to remove the doubt, which “South Ca- 
rolina” has thrown over the subject, and to repeat, 
in the most friendly and respectfal manner, our call 
upon the leading papers of our sister state for her ul- 
timate intentions. Let the matteir be discussed with 
frankness and good feeling—but let us know in time 
what the other states are to expect, in case we do 
not arrive at a common sentiment as to any one plan. 
As humble members of the republican party, we ean 
assure the Columbus (Ga.) Times, that we are not for 
a convention which does not speak “‘the vaice of the 
party;” and this, we are led to believe, is the univer- 
sal opinion of the democracy. There should be no 
suspicion of a want of fairness or justice in any 

option of the party, until facts arise to justify the 
ear.” 


THE HARTFORD TIMES ON THAT TOPIC:. 
NATIONAL CONYENTION. Alluding to the national 
convention, the Hartford Times says: ‘*Whatever 
may be the wishes of the friends of the respective 
candidates now, we believe—nay, we are suRE, they 
will abide the decision of the national cu nvention.— 
In the mean time, we say to the democracy, you are 
now united, show fair play, and you will, keep united. 
Rather than see a division, which we do not in the 





least expect, in the democratic party, on a mere 





question of ‘preference,’ we would exclaim with the 
veteran Ritchie, ‘a plague o’ both your houses,’ The 
democratic party belongs to no man; and when jt, 
principles triumph, it is of little importance unde, 
which of its many able champions it has been led {, 
victory. No man has any ciaim on the Suffrages of 
the people; but he should be selected who wij] be 
most likely to perpetuate the harmony of the party 
and best secure the great objects for which we 4)j 
contend.” 
ANY COMPROMISE DENIED. 

In the Enquirer of the 4th inst. the editor takes 
occasion to notice an article in the New York Coy. 
rier, which intimated that a compromise had been 
effected in relation to the convention, by the friends 
of Mr. Van Buren yielding the point as to time, ang 
the friends of Mr. Calhoun yielding as to manner of 
choosing delegates. The Enquirer says on this 

int;— 

““Now, be it understood, that there was no “compro. 
mise” at all on the question-—that many of the friends 
of Mr. Van Buren surrendered their preference for 
an earlier day, not for any equivalent, not from an 
bargain, not from any ‘‘compromise,” but because, 
in a spirit of harmony, they yielded to what appears 
to be the wish of a majority of their brethren. The 
friends of Mr. Calhoun are, therefore, at full liberty, 
without any breach of any fictitious compromise, to 
press their own mode of constituting the convention 
—to recommend it to the other states—and to argue 
in favor of it—but we have no idea, that the prog- 
nostications of the Courier will be realized, viz: that 
it will result in breaking up the harmony and unity 
of the party. They havea little too much discre- 
tion, too much principle, for ruat. Henry Clay him- 
self, the roaring lion, stands in our path—and we are 
too much in danger from the whigs to think of break- 
ing up our party, in a pertinacious and insane pre- 
ference of any one candidate of our own. Give us 


Van Buren—give us Calhoun—give us Buchanan— @ 
give us Cass—give us Johnson—give us any honest, | 


staunch republican, even though we take him from 
the ranks, like Abdalonimus of Sidon—rather than 
fasten “‘Harry of the West”—‘“‘the Mill boy of the 
Slashes’—‘“‘the Father of the American System,” 
around our necks. We will not repeat with Cowley, 
though Mr. Clay did once prefer ‘plague, pestilence, 
and famine” to General Jackson: 

“Come the eleventh plague, rather than this should be; 

Come sink us rather in the sea; 

Come rather pestilence, and reap us down; 

Come God’s sword rather than our own.” 

But we will go on with the same beautiful Poet, 
and say of Mr. Clay, in comparison wiih other can- 
didates, 


“Let rather Roman come again, 
Or Sazon, Norman, or the Dane. 
In all the bonds we ever bore, 
We griev’d, we sigh’d, we wept; we never blushed 
before.” 
No, no, Monsieur Courier, we are ‘‘not quite soft 
enough for THarT.” 


‘*, VIRGINIAN’ AND MR. RITCHIE. 

There is an article over the signature of “.! 
Virginian,” in the Alexandria Gazette, a writer who 
seems to speak as if accustomed to consideration, 
and who is at once recognized by the Richmond En- 
quirer as worthy of an elaborate reply. The Enquir- 
er of the Ist inst. noticing this article on the subject 
of the organization of the convention, says— —_ 

“We should have been better satisfied, provided 
the writer had given us the character of his proviso 
—that is to say, how the convention could be “‘s 
constituted as to express fully and unequivocally the 
sentiment of a majority of the party.” We ask him, 
unequivocally, whether each state is not to select 
her own mode of representation, and whether hat 
mode of voting in the convention is not to be neg? 
mined either by the state itself, or by the voice ° 
the whole convention? Indeed, we cannot see the 
force of the qualification of the writer’s pledge '0 
support Mr. Van Buren; for, no one would sustain 
him, unless he receives the nomination from a con* 
vention, which expresses the sentiment of a ma wal 
ty of the party. Every state will see her own hon 
or and interest, and carefully adopt such a plan “ 
will fairly represent the wishes of her people 10 oa 
convention; and it should be taken for granted, 0 
the contrary be proved, that the nominee will bet 
candidate of a majority of the republican party. 

DISCUSSION, WHO OUGHT TO BE NOMINATED: . 

Upon the question, who ought to be nominated ", 
the convention, when it is organized, “4 Virgie 
and Mr. Ritchie are at issue. The former onys 

“The ground which Mr. Ritchie takes in relat) * 
to Messrs. Calhoun and Van Buren, seems to w i 
together fair and unexceptionable. I am rea J 
meet him upon such ground, and give him wore . 
hand of fellowship. He says: ‘‘We would me) n 
dially co-operate with him, (“A Virginian, 
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electing Mr. Calhoun, if he should be the candidate 
of the republican party—and wonild not ‘A Virgini- 
an’ equally assist us in electing Mr. Van Buren? | 
answer emphatically yes, provided he receives the 
nomination from a convention so constituted as to 
express fully and unequivocally the sentiment of a 
majority of the party. I conceive that it would be 
the duty of every republican to support him, under 
such circumstance. But would every republican so 
act? Are there not democrats in every state commit- 
ted against Mr. Van Buren—men, who refused to 
yote for him at the last election, and would be still 
Jess inclined to support him in the next—men, who 
have become thoroughly dissatisfied with him, and 
would choose rather not to vote at all, than to vote 
for him? There is a deep-rooted prejudice against 
the man, which will always act powerfully against 
him.” 

To this Mr. Ritchie replies;— 

“And we ask, in turn, whether every democrat can 
be expected to vote for any one candidate? Are there 
not democrats in every state, committed, in like 
manner, against Mr. Calhoun—against Mr. Buchan- 
an, general Cass, or colonel Johnson? * * * * 
We deal, as politicians, with the great masses, not 
with every unit. There may be here and there an 
exception—but there are exceptions to one candidate 
as wellas to another. Those which were taken against 
Mr. Van Buren in 1840, have now nearly lostal] their 
force. The powder is almost exploded. * * * 
But bring forward a new candidate, and will not a 
new crop of prejudices spring up from the teeming 
ingenuity of the whigss Will Mr. Calhoun escape 
them? * * ¥ * * * * 

“We admit, that there are some few friends of 
either candidate, who will not willingly support Mr. 
Van Buren—but is not that equally the case with all 
the candidates? We may perhaps be told, that men 
will not willingly vote for a man in 1844, whom they 
vuted against four years before: but why then the 
immense change which has taken place since? * * 
And if these few men will take this course, is that 
any reason why we shonld yield every thing to them? 
Must they, who co-operated with the whigs in 1840, 
come into our ranks only to dictate to us? Would 
this be liberal, or would it be just? We do them 
great injustice to suspect them of such violence and 
indiscretion? Is it reciprocal, to expect us to yield 
to them, when they will not yield to us? Is it recip- 
rocal, even in relation to themselves, that after we 
have forgotten the time when they differed with us, 
and have since voted for them, they will still revive 
the memory of their alienation, and refuse to vote 
for the man, who may prove to be the nominee of 
tie decided majority of the republican party.” 

“A Virginian” resumes:— 


“Mr. Van Buren in the election of 1840, only got | 


seven states out of the twenty-six, besides being de- 
feated by a very large majority of the popular votes, 
and how can it be supposed that the mighty tide of 
ublic sentiment which overwhelmed him then, will 
e turned in his favor in 1844? Why has he become 
all at once so popular? What has happened to pro- 
duce this result? Are the people anxious to acknow- 
ledge to Mr. Van Buren, that they have wronged him 
and are willing to make amends forthe injury? True, 
it is, that public sentiment is favorable to the cause 
of Gemocracy, and so perhaps it ever will be, but 
this inno manner removes the general prejudice 
against Mr. Van Buren, or restores him to the con- 
fidence of the people. How then can we expect a 
different result from that of 1840? It is important— 
nay, it is indispensable to our success, that we should 
bring back into ourranks the disaffected of 1840.— 
Should Mr. Van Buren be nominated by a national 
convention, I verily believe, that so far from exhibit- 
ing any new strength, he would lose in every state, 
very many votes which he obtained in 1840. Mr. 
Ritchie, | presume, would be able to carry Virginia 
for him, but still it would be impossible to elect him. 
I do not believe, however, that a convention so con- 
stituted as to do ample justice to the wishes and 
views of a majority of the republican party, will 
nominate Mr. Van Buren for the presidency.” 
To this, Mr. Ritchis responds by insisting that 
“A Virginian” is mistaken as to Mr. Van Buren’s pros- 


minished about ten thousand. In New York in 1841, ! 


the whig vote was nearly forty thousand less than it 
was in. 1840. In Ohio, ia the election in 1841, the 
whig vote was reduced thirty thousand. In the large 


state of Pennsylvania, in 1849, Mr. Van Buren was 
defeated by a majority of about one hundred and 
seventy votes only, and in 1841, the whig vote that 
thus defeated him, was diminished thirty thousand. 
Virginia gave him in 1840, only about sixteen hun- 
dred majority, This spring’s election shows a ma- 
jority of nearly five thousand; and twelve members 
of congress out of fifteen; and it is believed, of all 
the members of congress elected to the next session, 
there are not twenty whizs. These are the assur- 
ances upon which the friends of Mr. Van Buren rely 
for his re-election. 

THE WOODSOCK SENTINEL, ON THE CLAIMS TO THE 

PRESIDENCY. 

“The, “Woodstock Sentinel,” of the 27th of July, 
from Shenandoah, says: ‘‘We go for Martin Van Bu- 
ren and Short Dutch cabbage, against the world!— 
Calhoun is a great man, and no mistake—and South 
Carolina is a great country. Calhoun’s friends are 
all great men, and have a perfect right to control the 
‘universal democratic nation,’ in choosing their can- 
didate for the next presidency. General Cass de- 
tended his country from encroachments upon her 
rights by the ‘Christian League’—nobody will dis- 
pute his claims to the presidency. Colonel Johnson 
fought the Indians, and lost his thumb in his coun- 
try’s defence—his claims are pre-eminent. Colonel 
Benton ‘is opposed to banks, and hates Nick Biddle; 
—his claims must not be overlooked. James Buch- 
anan takes care of the interests of the iron-masters 
of Pennsylvania—Pennsylvania, you know, is a very 
great state—can it be possible that he should be over- 
looked by his admirers? (and we admire him very 
much for his faithful services in support of demo- 
cratic principles.)” 

These quotations are continued for some columns. 
‘*a VIRGINIAN’ SUGGESTS THAT MR. VAN BUREN SHOULD 
DECLINE. 

The “Virginian” proceeds to assign reasons why Mr. 
Van Buren ought to withdraw from the canvass: — 

“If Mr. Van Buren, forgetting his own personal 
interests and looking exclusively to the success of) 
his party, would decline a nomination, the party 
would no longer be divided, but would rally to a man 
around the great southern statesman and patriot, 
with the certain prospect of « brilliant and enduring 
triumph. Such a step of patriotism, magnanimity, 
and disinterestedness on the part of Mr. Van Buren, 
would secure to him a fame as lasting as the rock of 
ages! Mr. Van Buren has enjoyed honors enough to 
satisfy the highest ambition. The democratic party 
‘have done every thing for him which in reason or 
| justice they can do. They have once elected him 
president of the United States, and afterwards they 
supported him for a second term, thus keeping out 
of the field the other prominent men of the party 
for eight years, and should he be run a third time, 
these men, who are quite as competent and deserv- 
ing as himself, would be kept back for twelve years, 
unless indeed their friends determining not to sub- 
mit to such an act of injustice, should bring them out 
and give them an equal chance with Mr. Van Bu- 
ren for the presidency. This might be done. 

‘Mr. Van Buren should never suffer that party, 
who have favored him so highly, to hazard their suc- 
cess in his nomination. Let him for the sake of his 
party and for the good of his country, withdraw his 
claims—let him throw his weight and influence into 
the scale of him who gallantly came to his assistance 
when he most needed friends. This step would be 
responded to by the great mass of the democracy, 
though I am aware that the old party hacks would op- 

ose it. In this class I do not mean to include Mr. 
itchie. No,no. Ihave too mueh respect for that 
distinguished, able, and fearless champion of repub- 
lican principles and rights. His is a higher destiny 
—itis to lead on the battle—it is to command and 
not to obey.” 
MR. RITCHIE’S REPLY THERETO. 
To this suggestion Mr. Ritchie responds: 
‘‘We thank ‘A Virginian’ sincerely for the gene- 





pects—proceeds to account for the delusion of 1840, 
from which, he says, the people have now awakened, 
‘‘and thousands and hundreds of thousands are wil- 
ling to do justice to Mr. Van Buren,” and concludes 
by quoting from a number of authorities. We select 
the two first as specimens: 


rous compliment he is pleased to pay us. We assure 
him, that whilst he greatly over-rates our importance, 
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nor by it also—and would not their biding time give 
them a higher claim upon the democracy than either 
of them now possesses? We repeat our impression, 
that Mr. Van Buren is among the least anxious for his 
personal elevation, and, that rather than endanger his 
party, he would magnanimously decline the nomina- 


tion. Butecanhedoso? Hisnumerous friends, through- 

out the country, would coasider him bound to act 

as the instrument for restoring those principles which 

were struck down with him, and would they consent to 

his withdrawal? Mr. V. B. has, it is true, been covered 

with honors, and he has worn them wel!; but there 

is one other and last reward which the democracy 

wish to bestow on him for his fidelity—They desire 

to rescue his name from the stains so unjustly cast 
on it in 1840, and to restore him to that elevation, 

from which he was overturned, on account of his 
steady devotion torepublican principles. Say rather, 
what is more strictly the truth; they wish the true 
principles of the government, cloven down with him 
in 1840, to be restored in 1844, They wish the 
cloud which was thrown over the capacity of the 
people for self-government, by the tricks of the whigs, 
to be now dispersed by their signal defeat. Though 
Mr. Van Buren be kept before the people twelve 
years, did not the same thing occur with Jefferson 
and Jackson; and can the democracy ever regret that 
the public mind was engaged so long in the elevation 
of those true patriots? There were peculiar circeum- 
stances in each case; and in the present instance, it 
would be far from “injustice.” Deeply would the 
republicans rue the day, when either of the candi- 
dates, unsuccessful in receiving the nomination, 
should, in order to resist this pretended “injustice,” 
suffer himself to be run against the nominee of the 
convention—Deeply would the ambitious aspirant 
himself rue the fatal consequences of a disruption of 
the great party. Should Mr. Van Buren not receive 
the nomination, we pledge ourselves, that he will, 
with all his mind ane soul, aid the nominee, and re- 
joice in his success and the triumph of our princi- 

les. 

. ‘Rut if Mr. Van Buren were even to withdraw, 
against the remonstrances of the whole party, is it 
certain who is the Elisha that would succeed to the 
mantle? High as isthe character of John C. Calhoun, 
strong as are his pretensions, is it perfectly clear, 
that he would now be the man? Is it clear, that he 
would not be stronger four years hence, particularly 
with the grace of self-denial, and of magnanimity, 
which would shine like a sort of halo around his 
head?” 

‘‘q VIRGINIA’S’’? PREFERENCE FOR MR. CALHOUN, 

“A Virginian” adds: 

‘If Mr. Calhoun should be selected as the candidate 
of the republican party, he will receive their wnited 
and vigorous support. Every true republican will 
fight under the banner of ‘free trade; low duties; no 
debt; separation from banks; economy, retrenchment, 
and strict adherence to the constitution.’ 

‘sBut, above all things, let us choose for our candi- 
date one who combines in his character all these ele- 
ments calculated to awaken that degree of enthusiasm 
and personal interest for the man, sa necessary to car- 
ry him through a campaign successfully. There is 
this happy combination in the character of Mr. Cal- 
houn. The republican simplicity of his manners— 
the noble and generous qualities of his heart—his 
constant readiness to sacrifice self to principle and to 
duly—the unsullied purity of his private character— 
his lofty bearing, his virtue, patriotism, and love of 
justice, are all calculated to win upon ouresteem and 
affections. And when we look to his far reaching sa- 
gacity, his profound knowledge of the science of gov- 
ernment, his pre-eminent abilities as a statesman, his 
firmness, decision, and energy, his high-souled inde- 
pendence, and rare moral courage, we have the surest 
guarantee that the great and important interests of the 
republic would receive a new impulse, new life and 
vigor, from the sound and wholesome measures of his 
administration.” fae ; 

And proceeds at some length, anticipating the wis- 
dom of the policy he would pursue. 

MR. RITCHIE’S RESPONSE. 

These testimonials of Mr. Calhoun’s merits, Mr. 
Ritchie endorses, and promises support if he should 
be nominated: 





‘he does no more than justice to the principles we 
profess. We have no selfish ends in view. 
gain not a feather’s weight by the election of Mr. 
_ Van Buren As for a glass of wine which he would 
‘give us when we visited Washington, it is no more 


ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT OF THE ALEXANDRIA Ga- than Mr. Calhoun, or Mr. Buchanan, &c. &c. would 


ZETTE. 


“Mr. Van Buren received the urdivided support of we frankly express the sentiment we entertain, that | 
his party in 1840. He received upwards of four, he is less anxivus to obtain it than any of the other, 
hundred thousand more votes in 1840, when defeated, candidates 


than when elected in 1836. In Maine he was de- 


| give us. 


He will bear his defeat with as much 
philosophy as any of them. He might gain some 


We shall | rising star in 1811, we shall be the last to dim its jus- 


“We reciprocate the goad wishes of ‘A Virgini- 
an”—and as we were the first to hail Mr. Calhoun’s 


tre.” 


| But insists that Mr. Van Buren is not less entitled 


to equal encomiums and confidence. 


As to Mr. Van Buren’s declining the office,| Tue Natronan INTELLIGENCER ON THE VOLUME OF 


Mr. CaLHoun’s SPEECHES. 
“If,on Saturday last,we refrained from any commen- 


tary upon Mr, Calhoun’s letter addressed to us, it was 


‘not certainly because there was no room for it, but that 


feated in 1840, by afew hundred majority, and in an credit for magnanimity by the act of withdrawing— we are not disposed, in yy of that gentle- 


election a few months after, the whig vote was di-! but would not Mr. Calhoun, Buchanan, &c. gain ho-! man’s being effectively in the 


éld as a candidate for 
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the presidency, tp bring into discussion his claims or 
qualifications for that particular station. We had no 
objection to publishing his statement of his own case, 
and were perfectly willing that it should go to our 
_Yeaders unprejudiced by any remark of ours. 


In sending forth his letter without commentary, 
however, it was by no means our design to forego our 
original purpose in calling the attention of our readers 
to those speeches of Mr Calhoun which it now ap- 
pears were intentionally omitted, though not sup- 
ap ae in the selection which has been lately made 

y his own hand, and published under an accidental- 
ly delusive title. That purpose was to show the 
opinions entertained by Mr. Calhoun, and the doc- 
trines of which he was the able and indefatigable 
propagator in the meridian of his life, (at thirty-five 

ears of age,) in speeches which far outshine his 
ater efforts, and will long outlive them to gild his 
name with unfading honor. 


Conscious of the merit of these his early speeches, 
which he justly remarks were ‘applauded by the re- 
publican party at the time’—and, he might have 
added, are equally sopaucen now by the same repub- 
lican party—Mr. Calhoun not only makes no objec- 
tion to our having revived the memory of them, but 
thanks us for doing so and invites us to continue the 
good work. Disclaiming all title to any thanks from 
him for what we have already done, we are disposed 
to take the hint, and supply some other of the defici- 
ences in the compilation which Mr. C. says he be- 
lieved it to be due tothe people to make, to afford 
them the means of ascertaining the opinions and sen- 
timents he entertains ‘‘on all political subjects, par- 
ticularly on those which have agitated the country 
of late.” 

Allowing to Mr. Calhoun the full benefit of the 
sacred right of every man to change his opinions, yet, 
when he establishes a date at which his opinions, 
after undergoing a change, have become fixed and 
stable, all his speeches or writings subsequent to that 
date must be held of equal authority, and must be 
taken as expressions of sentiment for which he is 
equally and alike accountable. 


The date at which Mr. Calhoun says his mind 
‘settled down” in the views of the principles and 
policy of the government which he now entertains 
was about the commencement of the period of his 
service as vice president of the United States; that 
is tosay, soon after the fourth day of March, 1825. 
The earliest of his speeches in congress after that 
date was in 1833; and it is from speeches subsequent 
to that date that Mr. C. desires his opinions on all 
political subjects to be understood by the people, with 
reference to the position in which he now stands be- 
fore them. 

From the speeches delivered by him, and most 
carefully reported for publication during that period, 
we refresh the memory of our reader to-day by re- 
publishing one of the ablest and noblest ever deliver- 
ed in the halls of congress, which the reader will 
search for in vain in the selection of his speeches lately 
made by Mr. Calhoun himself. 

{The speech on the subject of General Jackson’s 
removal of the deposites. | 

We thus respond to the challenge of the distin- 
guished Carolinian to continue the republication of 
those speeches, omilted in his own selection, which 
redound at least as much to his honor as those which 
he has himself thought worthy of collection and re- 
publication. [ Nat. Int. Jugust 9th. 


THE GLOBE INSISTS UPON MR. VAN BUREN’S SUPERIO- 
RITY. 

“The Globe szys, the reason most generally insin- 
uated for discouraging the nomination of Mr. Van 
Buren 1s, that he is one of the weakest candidates of 
the democracy; that the party will not rally around 
him with uniform alacrity; and that, having once lost 
a race, he is not likely to win again. That this isa 
mere pretext, is evidenced by the clearest demonstra- 
tions. Why, if Mr. Van Buren is so weak a candi- 
date, is he singled out as the peculiar object of Mr. 
Tyler’s hostility, while all the other democratic can- 
didates are Jet alone, and even Mr. Clay is forgotten? 
Nay, what is still more significant—why do the ad- 
vocates and supporters of the great whig candidate, 
at the same time they are banding all their forces 
against Mr. Van Buren, chime in with Mr. Tyler in 
proclaiming him the weakest of all the candidates 
of the democracy? The very fact that he is thus 
singled out as the peculiar object of hostility, by se- 
cret foes and open enemies, is a decisive proof, not 
of weakness, but of strength. The direction of their 
fears points to the source of their greatest danger, 
and clearly indicates the conviction that Mr. Van 
Buren is their most dangerous opponent, If he did 
not stand high, they would not be so solicitous to 
pull him down. The heterogeneous influences com- 
bined against him furnish decisive evidence of his 
strength. They have concentrated all their forces 





against him asthe bulwark of democracy; and the 
point of attack clearly indicates where the rally 
should be made in its defence. The people have 
sense enough to see this; and it will be difficult to 
make them believe that so sagacious a leader as 
Mr. Clay, or even such a pettifoggiug politician as 
Mr. Tyler, would confine all his efforts to putting 
eg dwarf, while an army of giants ie in the 
eld.’ 


A subsequent article in the same paper says: 

“Some few of the wouid be leaders may kick out of 
the traces, and give us some little trouble, but they 
will soon be ‘run over rough shod’ and trampled in the 
dust, to rise no more into political preferment. They 
will miss us as much as we shall miss them; and we 
are as ready to see them kick as they are willing to 
kick. We think we may safely promise those who 
may kick out of the traces that they never will kick 
back again. The party must be purified, now and 
then, to make a peace offering, and we would much 
rather see self-immolation than victims being dragged 
to the stake.” 


ADMONITION OF THE ENQUIRER. 

The Richmond Enquirer admonishes the editors 
to use less severity in speaking of each other, if they 
desire to preserve harmony in the democratic party; 


REPLY OF THE SPECTATOR. 
—to which the Washington Spectator, a Calhoun pa- 
per, replies: 

‘*We are for peace; but when attacks, open or in- 
sidious, are made upon our candidate or ourselves, 
we will repel them at whatever hazard. Harmony 
in the party cannot be preserved while unjust asper- 
sions upon the conduct and motives of its prominent 
members are permitted to be made by its self-styled 
organ, and threats made that those who “kick out of 
the traces,” will be “run over rough shod, and tram- 
pled in the dust to rise no more into political pre- 
ferment.”? For our own parts, we think open, undis- 
guised, and honorable warfare now, preferable to a 
treacherous truce, which will inevitably result in 
open hostilities at a more critical period.” 

The following resolution was adopted at a demo- 
cratic convention in Chatauque county, N. York; 


—_— 


RESOLUTION OF A Y. B. CONVENTION. 

Resolved, That any attempt by the public press or 
individuals, to lessen or sever the high regard of the 
democratic party of this state for their distinguished 
fellow citizen, Martin Van Buren, can only be view- 
ed aS TREASON TO THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES Wé 
profess. 


THE MISSOURI STANDARD. 

The Missouri Standard, says: ‘We wish to see 
Mr. Van Buren supported as the candidate of the 
united democracy of Missouri—of the Union—in op- 
position of the candidate of any one or all the frag- 
ments of federalism.” 


NOTICED BY THE SPECTATOR. 

The Spectator regards this language as “‘tolerably 
plain,” and thinks ,,that the friends of Calhoun, Bu- 
chanan, Johnson, and Cass, (Mr. Tyler is not men- 
tioned) would do well to submit at once with becom- 
ing deference. We have looked upon the course of 
the Globe for the last three months with deep regret; 
for the last few weeks, our regret has been mingled 
with indignation; but we forbore to pull off the mask, 
which it still affected to wear. The same course 
has been pursued by all the presses favorable to Mr. 
Calhoun; and, so far as our obrervation extends, by 
those of the other candidates; the Globe has now it- 
self, in the language of the Spectator, “thrown off 
the flimsy veil of affected impartiality;” and were its 
conduct not calculated to distract the party, we should 
rejoice in it; a thousand times rather had we meet an 
open enemy, than a false friend.” 


THE CHARLESTON MERCURY ON ELECTIONEERING IN 
ILLINOIS—A LETTER FROM THENCE. 

The Charleston Mercury of the 2d instant, cantains 
an editorial article which commences as follows: 

Tue Presipency iw Inutinois—New Yor«k tac- 
TICS DISPLAYED—LET THE PEOPLE LOOK TOIT. The 
following letter was not written for publication, but 
is too good for us to resist the temptation to place it 
in our columns. It is from a most respectable source, 
and the matter and style do not need our “‘imprima- 
tur” to recommend them. The way in which Mr. 
Calhoun is spoken of expresses no more than is his 
just due, and nine tenths of the peopie of the United 
States would speak so to-morrow, if their liberty of 
opinion were not artfully kept down by combinations 
of crafty politicians and mendicant office seekers, 
such as are here so welldescribed. The reader has 
often heard of New. York tactics. If he wants to 
see what they are, carried into practice, let him read 
this letter. The terrible Jacobin clubs of France 
will rise to his mind, and he will see how very possi- 





ble it is for a majority to be duped and ruled by a 
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minority, and a man decidedly unacceptable to 4) 
larger portion of a people, calling themselves free 
yet triumphantly placed over their heads. There ig 
nothing in nature this New York machinery reming, 
us of so strongly, in the principles and design of its 
structure, as the artful mesh which the plunderiy 
spider hangs out in the breeze to ensnare careless jn. 
sects as they flit along. A hundred concentric oir. 
cles narrowing inward by regular gradations to , 
single point, and there traversed by as many cords 
diverging outward to the extremities, so as to connect 
every part of each circumference with the centre, 
there squats the crafty architect, with feelers on ever 
line of touch, by which no sooner apprised of tho 
struggles of his tangled prey, than he leaps on and 
destroys it. Nothing can be more cunningly devise 
to put an end to all personal independence in the 
people, and bring every thing under the rule of 
single unscrupulous will; and if the people have not 
the good fortune to wake up in time to a sense of the 
danger, the presidency will become in a few more 
years, as much the gift of one or two local juntos, 
as the empire was of the Pretorian band of ancient 
Rome. 

Mr. Benton has declared, it seems, that he wili not 
support Mr. Calhoun, though nominated by the con- 
vention. We have heard this before, and don’t doubt 
he will keep his word. The reason is very plain:— 
Mr. Van Buren’s success will place Mr. Benton in 
the line of safe precedent—he expects to succeed 
him; whereas if Mr. Calhoun goes in, Mr. Benton 
and his band of office seeking myrmidons may have 
to wait a little too long to make it pleasant. Two 
Missouri papers, published right under Mr. Benton’s 
eye, came to us, a day or two since, in which Mr. 
Van Buren’s election was urged expressly on the 
ground, that if chosen, he will secure the succession 
to Mr. Benton. The Richmond Enquirer is fond of 
putting questions. Will he put this one to Mr. Ben- 
ton, who is, of course, too good a democrat not to 
answer, viz:—Has Mr. Benton not said that he will 
not support Mr. Calhoun, though nominated by the 
convention? And now we are in the vein of question- 
asking, we beg to propound one to the Enquirer itself. 
Does Mr. Ritchie think it for the good of the country, 
and in accordance with sound democracy, that such a 
system of party machinery should be established on 
our politics, as is here represented, and truly repre- 
sented, to be put in operation by the friends of Mr. 
Van Buren in Illinois? By the time our venerable co- 
temporary is ready to answer our questions, we shall 
be ready to answer his. 


Illinois, July 11, 1843. 

Dear Sin: I have received through the post office, 
in this place, a biography and a sketeh of the person 
and character of John C. Calhoun, for one or both of 
which it appears I am indebted to you, and for which 
you have my sincere thanks. 

I do not know that I can be of any essential ser- 
vice to Mr. Calhoun or his friends in the approach- 
ing contest for the presidency, but in my admiration 
of his character his genius and talents, and in my de- 
votion to his cause, I will not admit that I am behind 
the warmest friends of that great statesman and pa- 
triot. 

My attachment to Mr. Calhoun arises from no per- 
sonal consideration. |] have never seen him, I have 
no reason to believe he has ever heard of me, nor 
am [| at all solicitous that he ever should hear of me; 
my personal friends are generally the partizans either 
of Clay or Van Buren, and my most entimate politi- 
cal associates are the adherents of Colonel Benton. 
If I sought or expected personal advantage, or poli- 
tical preferment, my proper course would be to go 
with the party leaders here for Mr. Van Buren, with 
Benton as his successor, but my first obligation is to 
my country, and I believe Mr. Calhoun is the man 
for the present crisis, the beau ideal of a democratic 
republican; if the reins of government should be 
placed in his hands, he is able to hold them for his 
country’s good. His industry, his energy, and deci- 
sion of character, would enforce new life into all the 
departments of the government—his devotion to the 
constitution would renew in the breasts of the Ame- 
rican people, the respect and love of that sacred in- 
strument which pervaded all classes of our country- 
men, before it became so fashionable in certain quar- 
ters to denounce, as ‘‘southern absiractionists,” all who 
insist on a strict construction of the great charter of 
our liberties; his great genius and transcendent ta- 
lents would shed new lustre on the institutions of our 
country, and his private life, without a spot, speck, or 
blemish, would not only draw around him congenial 
spirits to assist in carrying on the public affairs of 
the country, but would, I trust, renew in the Ameri- 
can people, that love of virtuous principles and pro- 
per appreciation of moral character which has here- 
tofore been the pride and boast of our countrymen. 
Would any one of the rogues who have been stealin g 
the public treasures for the last fifteen years, ever 
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ask office of John C. Calhoun? Would the host 
of political loafers who have literally swarmed in 
high places since Mr. Monroe’s time, approach Mr. 
Calhoun and ask for a continuance of their power 
to do evil? Or would the reckless spirits with 
which our country unfortunately abounds, form 
themselves into regular banditti under the very 
eyes of our civil and military officers, for the pur- 

e of making forage into neighboring nations 
with which we are at profound peace, or robbing 
and murdering those who approach our borders for 
the purposes of trade, if they had so bright an ex- 
ample of national integrity and moral rectitude, pre- 
siding over the institutions of this country? I think 
not. * 

“So far as it regards Mr. Calhoun’s chances of 
success in Illinois and the adjoining states, I wish I 
could give you a more flattering account than I can: 
if we could secure for him the nomination of a de- 
mocratic national convention, we can carry this state 
more easily for him than any other man, because the 
rank and file will rally more enthusiastically in his 
support, and because the Mormons who can now 
cast about 4,000 votes in the state, will support him; 
but will go for Clay in preference to Van Buren. If the 
yote of Illinois and Missouri could be taken between 
all the democratic candidates, I have no doubt Colo- 
nel Johnson would be the highest, while Mr. Calhoun 
would be the second on the list in Illinois, and Mr. 
Van Buren in Missouri. Mr. Van Buren has the en- 
tire advantage of the party organization: all the party 
machinery formed during the early part of General 
Jackson’s administration, and which had _ been 
strengthened ever since, has been turned over to him. 
He is no great favorite with the people, nor has. he 
ever been; but the cauctis system has beer: so Jong in 
use in the non slave holding states of the north and 
west, that the mass of the people have ceased troub- 
ling themselves about the selection of candidates, but will 
generally vote for those nominated by their party lea- 
ders. 


The nomination of all candidates among us, is an- 
nounced by county, district, or state conventions; but 
the delegates to those conventions are virtually ap- 
pointed by vigilance, corresponding, and central com- 
mittees, composed for the most part of office holders, 
office seekers, and newspaper editors, who are seeking 
office or patronage. The nucleus around which these 
committees were first formed, were the federal offi- 
cers, consisting of attorneys, marshals, receivers, and 
registers of land offices, surveyors general, and post 
masters; wherever they have been heretofore found 
inevery town and village in the west, they have 
been recognized and acknowledged as Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s friends and sentinels, placed on all the commit- 
tees raised to promote his views and his election; 
and it has long been well understood that the surest 
passport to his favor was the recommendation of these 
sentinels. ‘The consequence has been, that as party 
preferences began to be made a test in all county 
and state elections, all who were seeking office, from 
a constable up to a United States seuaiur, sought the 
favor of those committees, and sub-committees, well 
knowing that if they obtained a nomination through 
them, the votes of their party would follow asa 
matter of course. Town, county and state officers 
were gradually added to these committees, as they 
happened to be active in favor of Van Buren, or loud 
in their denunciations of those who from time to 
time were supposed to stand in his way, until, in 
their various ramifications, they have pervaded all 
classes of society, and effectually thrown the sove- 
reigns—the people, into the back ground. If a man 
wants to be elected constable, (and we sometimes 
have hard elections for constables,) he never thinks 
of seeking the favor of the people who are to vote 
for him, but of the committees who are to be instru- 
mental in appointing delegates to the convention, 
When the nomination is to be made; and the same 
thing may be said of all other officers, from the go- 
vernor of the state down. ‘These committees when 
once appointed, have power to fill vacancies, and 
usually remain from year to year, until the people 
can be rallied to turn out and appoint others in their 
places, which very rarely happens. When a con- 
Vvention is to be called for the purpose of making 
hominations, these committees call meetings of the 
people a day or two before-hand—very few attend 
except the committees men, and these appoint each 
other for delegates, and thus you see Mr. Van Bu- 
ruen must continue in the ascendant as long as ine 
old organization lasts. Few will venture to oppose 
them, because all believe that party machinery will 
again give the nomination to Mr. Van Buren, and 
and all who are seeking office wish to be considered 
the friends of the successful candidate and our only 
politicians are either office holders or office seekers, 
almost all of them poor and in distress when out 
of place. We have very few wealthy men among 
Us, and these seldom or never blend politics or lite- 

















rature with the pursuit of wealth; we have none of 
that class of men to which John Taylor of Caroline 
belonged. 

How are we to treat Co]. Benton in the national 
convention—he has been appointed a delegate from 
Missouri, but declares he will not support Mr. Cal- 
houn even if he is nominated? I have not space to 
sey any thing about our present election. I think 
S. A. Douglas, the democratic candidate, will be 
elected in this district.” [ remain, sir, your obedient 
servant. 

TYLER PARTY. 

MR. TYLER. Fromthe Boston American, (a Ty- 
ler paper:) 

‘“‘OKGANIZE—ORGANIZE.”’— Madisonian.! 

“Will Mr. Jones, of the Madisonian, tell when, 
where, and under what flag, we shall organize? did 
we understand him when he intimated, the other day, 
that we were to fall into the old democratic organi- 
zation? where is that old organization to be found? 
what are its peculiar characteristics? 
Jones know that we have two great distinct demo- 
cratic parties in New England, besides several little 
ones? The two great ones are for Van Buren and 
Calhoun. Does Mr. Jones advise us to join either 
of these? Jf he does, let him tell us which and we 
shall promptly decide on our course; we will only re- 
mark, “en passant,” that there is, now, no more in- 
tercourse between ourselves and either of them, than 
there is between two nations at war. We fancied— 
perhaps foolishly—that there is, was, or ought to be 
such a thing as a Tyler party, but if the Madisonian 
thinks otherwise, be 1t so. We bel‘eved that John 
Tyler was a candidate for the next presidency, and 
of course, that his friends were neither ashamed nor 
afraid io support him, but if Mr. Jones thinks other- 
wise, itis well; we have been deceived, that’s all; 
but we beg leave to assure him that we shall never 
be found skulking among Van Buren men, or any 
other men, while we profess Tylerism.” 


CIRCULAR OF THE NEW YORK GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Tyzer iv New York. On the 30th ult. the 
“Military Hall General Committee,” met, and ad- 
dressed a circular to the friends of Mr. Tyler, ur- 
ging them to adhere to him, and not to withdraw 
him. 

“They declare, that for his veto upon the bank, 
‘for this act of high moral courage,’ John Tyler is 
entitled to the lasting gratitude of the American peo- 

le. 
, “The undersigned avail themselves of this occa- 
sion, with more than ordinary gratification, to ex- 
press their entire coj,.idence in the distinguished in- 
dividuals composing the cabinet at Washington, &c. 

‘Finally, the undersigned beg leave to recommend 
to the friends of John Tyler, an efficient and immedi- 
ate organization throughout the country, witha view 
to obtain his nomination by the democratic republi- 
can national convention, to be held in May, 1844, to 
which delegates are to be chosen to represent con- 
gressional districts to vote per capita. The people of 
the United States on! :cyuire to be well informed, 
to rende .mpie justice to a well-tried patriot and 
fait! *: police servant.’ 


T..3 ci alar is signed by forty-four persons, 
amongst © .-*s by Jams H. Raymond, James L. Cur- 
tis, Rea Fisher, «xc. 

M. NOAH’S NOTICE THEREOF. 

This cor ular is thus »oticed by major Noah, in an 
article ad’ «ssed to ti editorof the New York Ex- 
press: 

“Ty. ow York Aurora and Union, contains an 


address to the public, from certain members of the 
late Tyler committee, recom ending a prompt or- 
ganization in favor of bringing forward the presi- 
dent asa candidate for re-election. 1 understood 
that such paper was circulated for signatures with a 
view of counteracting the effect of my recommen- 
dation to the president to withdraw from the can- 
vass. As nearly all the signers are gentlemen in of- 
fice, or applicants for office, it probably was prudent 
to sign such a paper. I know that their opinion 
does not essentially vary from my own. I know 
that my advice will be followed before the con- 
vention meets in May,and at the present moment 
there is no great difference of opinion between the 
president and myself inthe matter. There is a sen- 
tence, however, in the address, which I cannot pass 
by without comment, and that is an expression of en- 
tire confidence in the members of the present ca- 
binet. 

“The two gentlemen, whose signatures head the 
paper, Frederick A. Gay, and George Farnham, en- 
tirely concurred with me in the propriety and expe- 
diency of taking the course | did take. They offer- 
ed to co-operate with me, and expressed it as their 
opinion, that the committee would nearly all sign the 
paper, recommending the president to retire as a can- 
didate. I consulted with them at different times— 
they had just returned from Washington, and were 





Does Mr. } 








anxious for such a movement. How, it may be ashe 
ed, are we to account for such treachery on their 
part? Very readily. They are conservatives, and ap- 
plicants for office, and they got up this paper in 
hopes of mending their fortunes. Mr. Gay particu- 
larly complained to me of the conduct of Mr. Spen- 
cer, of his ruinous influence, of hi§ rude treatment 
to him, and charged the secretary with having said 
to him, that enough had already been done for the 
conservatives—a declaration, which if made, show 
his sagacity and good sense, and raises him somewha 
in my estimation. However, ‘I took the responsibi- 
lity,’ and desired to commit no individual in office, 
or who expected office. If there is blame anywhere, 
it rests on me alone—but I am not disposed to allow 
the conservatve applicants for office to play such 
tricks on me. They have already by their intrigues, 
and constant misrepresentation of men and things, 
produced great embarrassments at Washington, and 
it seems by this paper that they are determined to 
persist in the game.” 


TYLER ORGANIZATION—MnR. TYLER IN PHILADELPIIA. 
From the Madisonian. 
Philadelphia, Aug. Ist, 1843. 

Last Saturday was a great day for the friends of 
President Tyler in this city. Between one and two 
hundred persons—as many as our democratic head, 
y city could hould—sat down to a most excellent 

inner given in honor of the son of the president, 
Robert Tyler, esq., and to which Judge Blythe, Joet 
B. Southerland, and many other distinguished derno- 
crats of the city and county, had been invited. The 
utmost hilarity prevailed, and when the health of our 
Virginia president—the resuscitator of the democra- 
tic party, the worthy successor of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison and Monroe—was proposed, the 
most deafening applause, followed by loud and en- 
thusiastic cheering, filled the hall for severa} min- 
utes in succession. 

In the midst of the tumult Mr. Robert Tyler rose, 
and from the eagerness to hear him, produced by his 
previous eloquent appeals in behalf of the oppressed 
Jrish nation, instantly commanded the nest profound’ 
silence. He spoke for about an hour, interrupted-al- 
most atevery step by cheers, which, when he had 
concluded, were followed by thirteen more for the 
president. The principal toptes he qwelt upon were 
the life of Thomas Jefferson, and his influence on the 
progress of liberty, not only m this cowntry but 
throughout the world. He was eloquent, philosophi- 
cal, and argumentative, so that while he carried 
great portion of his audience irresistibly along by 
the originality of his comparisons, he riveted the 
attention of the graver part; and afforded ample scope 
for thought and reflection to the most inquiring nvinds. 
He took a historical view of the constitution, and 
exhibited. in the most striking manner, the haby rit!» 
of error, to which what is ter:ned ‘the marety of poli- 
tics” is liable. There wasa vast difference betwee 
the movement party in this country and in Europe. 
Here republican institutions are alveady im existence 
resting on the broad basis of the tonstitution, amply 
and strictly defined: in Europe liberty was but dawn- 
ing on the benighted people, who were moving to 
acquire freedom. There, they were oserating 
between licentiousness and despotisms here they are 
in a happy state of equilibrium im the centre of just 
and equal laws; the constitution for ow gwide. The 
innovation of the constitution w~s the fivst step to- 
wards corruption. When the basis of @ structure is. 
disturbed, the edifice, however strong, nus’ eventu- 
ally tumble into ruins. 

Mr. Tyler’s remarks on Jefferson’s mind and ehar- 
acter were equally lucid, comprekeasive and elo- 
quent. People might call Jefferson “a Virginia ab- 
stractionist,” but the first, noblest, and most eaduring 
Virginia abstraction—one which wil eutlast the re- 
cords of time, and live in the hearts of mihlions as 
long as a spark of liberty and practical chewstianity 
shall remain in the world—was the Decturation of In 
dependence. It was penned by that noble Virgiaian, 
Thomas Jefferson, and commenced with thas lofty 
abstraction, which has shaken every throne ip Eu- 
rope— ‘that all men are free and equal’’—an abstrac- 
tion from which all our laws and institutions, and the 
unexampled prosperity of our people follow im an 
uninterrupted series of logical deduetions. Heve the 
tempest of applause drowned the voice of the speak- 
er, who after continuing his philosophical remarks 
on Jeffersonian democracy, took a cursory view of 
the political history of the country, and finished by 
a clear dispassionate exposition of her present eon- 
dition, and the duty of every patriot’ to promote har- 
mony and union in order to perpetuate the blessings 
of our government. 

Mr. Tyler was followed by Mr. Hayman, a highly 
gifted, eloquent mechanic, whose sensible remarks, 
/and sarcastic inuendoes at ‘the exchusives,” drew 

forth shout of laughter and approbation. He was 
‘followed by col. Jones, one of the congressional can- 
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didates of the fourth district, who, ina plain, soldier-!of them are office-holders, or applicants for office, to Virginia pride and southern interest to win 
or have, or are expecting to get some political job, | port for President Tyler. 
we will pay a dollar a piece for the whole number of | he, “to suppose that the south is so clannish 


like manner, laid down the democratic creed, and 
gave afew sabre cuts to his neighbors ‘‘up town,” 
which contributed in no small decree to the enter- 
tainment of the evening. Thecolonel attempted sev- 
eral times to withdraw; but the cries of ‘‘go on!” eli- 
cited fresh flights of his inimitable humor. 

Joel B. Sutherland, esq., was then loudly called 
for. and although it was already late in the evening, 

bliged to respond in a speech ofsome length, which 
for force and energy of thought, elegance of diction, 
and earnestness ofdelivery, may be considered a mode] 
of eloquence. [{ have heard Mr. Sutherland speak 
on many occasions, and have always admired him; 
but this time he seemed to be peculiarly inspired,— 
Following out the prolific idea of independence so 
happily introduced by Mr. Tyler, on whom he passed 
a warm encomium, he wished that the bones of all 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence might 
be gathered in !ndependent Square, in front of the 
hall in which the fathers of the revolution taught 
hot only our country but the whole world to be free, 
there to rest at the foot of a monument raised by the 
thirteen states, as a token of gratitude of al mankind 
to their common deliverers. Mr. Sutherland then 
spoke of the late war—of the landmarks of demo- 
cracy it was wont to establish, but which, it seems, 
have since been effaced. A number of volunteers of 
1812 being present, Mr. S. who had himself been a 
volunteer in the war, was exceedingly happy in ad- 
dressing himself to each of them separately. Judge 
Blythe and Alderman Hay were among the number, 
and the mention of their names caused the most enthu- 
siastic cheering. Mr. S. in conclusion, expressed his 
firm reliance on Divine Providence, and his confident 
hope in the perpetuity of our institutions. When he 
concluded, three involuntary, deafening cheers were 
given for him, three more for Robert Tyler, esq., 
and nine for the president. Several other excellent 
speeches were then made, but the hour being very 
late and Mr. Tyler having left, 1 could not find time 
to report them. 

Preparations are on foot among the democrats of 
the third and fourth congressional districts to pay the 
son of the president similar marks of resrect. The 
clique will no doubt, affect not to take notice of them, 
but 1 can assure you that they are anything but un- 
concerned at the president’s growing popularity 
among the very rank and file whom they would dra- 
goon into submission A LOOKER ON. 


COMMENTS OF THE PENNSYLVANIAN THEREON. 

On copying the above letter from the Madisonian 
the Pennsylvanian (L. F.) of the 12th inst. says: 
To-day we publish the entire letter, and recommend 
it to the perusal of the democracy of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, as the fit bulletin of the 
“organization” of the Tyler party in this city, under 
the orders lately received from Washington. The 
editor or editors of the American Sentinel, one of 
the Tyler and Porter organs of this city, and from 
itsage aud size we suppose it may be considered 
their political one, in an article in relation to this 
dinner, says, ‘‘we were delighted to find ourselves 
surrounded by many of our old associates in politics 
and in arms’—that “the company was made up of a 
body of firm and devoted democrats,” ‘‘with Col. Me- 
Caraher in the chair, one of the old war stock de- 
mocrats, and who was also one of the Jackson presi- 
dential electors.” 

Who the editors, or the “‘we,” of the Sentinel are 
or may be, we might “guess” but cannot know from 
the paper itself, there not being any name in or 
about it as editor, proprietor, or publisher. Of their 
old “true grit war democracy,” we have no other 
means of judging than from the company we find 
them in. In the language of this ‘‘true grit’? demo- 
cratic journal, *‘all who advocated the late war have 
the true grit of democracy in them,” and are 
therefore now the true “grit democrats,” and all 
others are but pretenders. By this rule Henry Clay 
and General Scott are of the “true war grit,” and 
will get the support of these war democrats, and 
James Buchanan and Wm. Wilkins, because they 
did not advocate that war, are not true grit demo- 
crats, therefore they will oppose them. For our- 
selves, though we have the highest regard for the de- 
mocrats of 1812, we would rather trust just now to 
the democracy of those who have been advocating 
and sustaining democratic principles in the war upon 
them for the lJast ten or twenty years, than to that of 
those who have been during that time with the ene- 
my, though they were right thirty years ago. We 
prefer true converts todemocratic principles rather 
than the trailors to them—the democracy of Mr. 
Buchanan to that of Henry Clay or John Tyler. 

We would like to have the names of the ‘-between 
one and two hundred” persons who are said to have 
been at the dinner, to see who all these “‘true grit 
war democrats” were. If any one will furnish us 
with ihe names, if we do not prove that nine-tenths 








names that are furnished. 

What a list of “‘war democrats” and disinterested 
patriots this new organized corps would make, with 
Col. McCaraher at their head, and Joel B. Suther- 
Jand in their rear! For Col. McCaraher we have no 
unkind feelings, but he will excuse us from joining 
his regiment under the new organization. e re- 
member him very well as one of the most active op- 
ponents of Gen. Jackson’s administration after the 
removal of the deposites, and if, we mistake not, 
he has like Gov. Porter, gone the rounds of all the 
presidential candidates before he organized under 
Capt. Tyler. Dr. Sutherland too is another of the 
“true grit democrats” under the Tyler organization. 
Of him or his democracy it is hardly worth while to 
trouble our readers. His opposition to Gen. Jack- 
son’s and M:. Van Buren’s administrations—his ad- 
vocacy of Gen. Harrison’s election—his support of 
all the ‘‘cooneries” of 1840, are not all quite forgot- 
ten yet! It He that another dinner is to be giv- 
en to Master Bob—we beg his pardon for speaking 
so familiarly of the “Poet Laureate”—‘the presi- 
dent’s son”—to Robert Tyler, esq., by the democrats 
of the third and fourth congressional districts. 

We hope this will be done more publicly, and that 
the names of all the “true grit war democrats,” un- 
der the Tyler and Porter organization, who were 
there may be made known for the good of the peo- 
ple. ‘The last dinner we suppose was for the spe- 
cial benefit of the first and second congressional dis- 
tricts. These districts having been properly ‘‘or- 
ganized,”’ the third and fourth are now to be brought 
into line under the Tyler and Porter organization. 
As Mr. Ritchie has it—‘“‘nous verrons.” 


M. M. NOAH’S MISSION TO MR. RITCHIE 
INTRODUCTION FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

A sCRAP OF HISTORY. The annexed rejoinder, by 
major Noah, in the last number of his “Weekly 
Messenger,” to a publication in the government pa- 
per, is of sufficient interest, in the absence of any 
news of more stirring character, to be transferred to 
our columns for the information of our readers. 

The history of the major’s mission to Richmond, 
to feel the pulse of the editor of the Richmond En- 
quirer, is given with a frankness and naivete which 
entitle it to be believed to its full extent. The pas- 
sages italicised will direct the attention of the reader 
to the most important incidents of that embassy. 

What an important service might not the major 
render to the cause of truth and honesty, if he would, 
whilst his hand is i., give us an account of other 
matters of which he has either personal knowledge 
or equally accurate information! Such for example, 
as the establishment of certain newspapers in New 
York and elsewhere, and the buying up of others, to 
carry out the views of the executive; what sort of 
service these papers were to render for the respec- 
tive portions of patronage by means of contracts, 
&c. dispensed to them; and why, as in the case of 
one newspaper called ‘‘The Union,” this patronage 
was afterwards in particular cases withheld or with- 
drawn. [Nat. Intelligencer. 

From Noah’s Weekly Messenger. 

The Madisonian does injustice to the Richmond 
Enquirer in charging that paper with determined hos- 
tility to President Tyler. I know to the contrary. 
In January last, at the request of Mr, Tyler, I went 
down to Richmond to see Mr. Ritchie in person, and 
ascertain from an authentic source what were the 
president’s prospects in Virginia, and whether Mr. 
Ritchie would consent to come to the aid of Mr. Tyler 
and sustain him as a candidate for an election. 

Mr. Ritchie, with his accustomed frankness, ex- 
pressed the most favorable and friendly sentiments 
towards the president, as well as entire confidence in 
his integrity, and observed that he had done much to 
merit the confidence of the democratic party; but, 
said he, ‘tthe ground is already occupied, and there 
appears a determination in that party to do juctice to 
those who were unfortunate in the conflict of 18.0, 
and to reinstate them in power, in proof of unwaver- 
ing confidence in their principles. That if President 
‘T'yler could fairly obtain a nomination in the con- 
vention, it would be his duty and pleasu:e to support 
him as the democratic candidate; but at present there 
were no prospects of his success. As to the patron- 
age of the government, said he, when it is uted dis- 
creetly as an auxiliary to sustain the party in power, 
its influence cannot be unfelt, but that patronage alone 
cah never build upa party for any man.” Mr. 
Ritchie, [am certain, had no idea that J had a dis- 
tinct object in ascertaining his views on this point, and 
therefore spoke entirely without reserve. 

Linferred from my conversation with him that his 
intentions were to support Mr. Van Buren, whom he 
spoke of as a citizen to whose character and putlic 
services great injustice had been done. I appealed 
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| wedded to the support of a southern president. that 


the claims of northern, western, or eastern men ar 
to be discarded. If anything, [ think Georgia sy 
North Carolina would prefer a northern President 
who has no hostility to southern institutions: a 
least,” said he, ‘‘I think this is the case in Virginia ” 
Again, expressing his kind wishes and friendly fee). 
ings for the president, he bade me farewell, sayin 
emphatically, ashe left me, ‘Mr. Tyler owes you 
much, and | hope he will not forgeé you.” 

I reported to the president, with the exception of the 
last words of Mr. Ritchie, the result of this interviey 
and he answered, J am glad you have seen Mr. Rit. 
chie, as I was anxious to know his views on this point: 
I assure you, ‘‘said he [ entertain no hopes of an elec. 
tion myself, although some of my friends are sap. 
guine.” I concurred with him in his opinion, ang 
spoke of the support of his friends, and a rally every 
where throughout the union as a measure useful ip 
sustaining his administration, defending his motives 
and character, and enabling him to maintain his posi- 
tion between the fires of two great contending parties 
of the country, and thus serve out the remainder of 
his term in a manner honorable to himself and benef. 
cial tothe union. Although up to the period when the 
active intrigues of Mr. Secretary Spencer commenc- 
ed, I had hopes that with prudence he might win the 
favorable opinion of the democratic party; but when | 
foundthat the reins of power had been placed in Spen- 
cer’s hands, | gave up allaslost. A man who in thir. 
ty years of active political toil is owned by no party, 
confided in by no party, riding only on the crested 
waves of every faction, always operating for himself 
and relying on the rotten crutch of abolition and an- 
timasonry for support, I foresaw the overthrow of 
all the president’s hopes. The Richmond Enquirer, 
carrying forebearance to its utmost limits, was in 
hopes that the natural sagacity and good sense of the 
president would enable him to see into the motives 
of the intriguers surrounding him, and, thus estimat- 
ing clearly his own position, save the Enquirer the 
painful necessity of publicly declaring that he stood 
no chance for an election, and admonish him to with- 
draw in season from the canvass. 

The Madisonian will thus perceive that he has done 
injustice to Mr. Ritchie in his remarks. Of myself 
I have ro complaints to make. Ido not belong to 
that class of corrupt political profligates who make a 
business of cheating and deluding the president: conse- 
quently I look for no favor at court. Were I to de- 
nounce the president as a traitor to his party, false to 
his principles, and treacherous to his friends, as Spen- 
cer has in his Syracuse address to the whigs, I possi- 
bly might have fared as well as he hasdone. The 
Madisonian or the person who wrote the article in 
the Madisonian asks ‘who paid me the thirty pieces of 
silver to furnish the article recommending the presi- 
dent to withdraw as acandidate. The malice of the 
insinuation compels me to say that which, under any 
other circumstances, [ would decline saying. I know 
of no individual in this country wi:o would throw away 
“thirty pieces of silver” to deciic the question whe- 
ther John Tyler intended to w'‘iaraw trom the field 
or to continue as a candidate. if the ‘thirty pieces 
of silver’’ were the temptation, it would rather, I thiok, 
apply to the Madisonian than tome, He leads his 
friend the president, with his eyes bandaged, into 
the arena, to be baited and broken dowa by the as 
saults of all parties, merely to insist, while he isa 
candidate, upon every maa in office taking the Madi- 
sonian. I, more tenderof his honor, comfort, and 
success, receiving but iii will in all probability in 
return, recommend him to withdraw and serve out 
his term with the approbation and applause of the 
whole country, and retire with its full confidence and 
regard. How many of the cabinet differ with me! 


MR. RITCHIE’S REPLY TO THE ‘‘APPEAL’’ OF THE MA‘ 
DISONIAN. 

The Madisonian of the 27th inst. contained ‘‘An 
appeal to Mr. Ritchie.” Mr. R. acquits the editor 
(Mr. Jones) of writing, but ‘‘suspects that it came out 
of the cabinet, from one whose initial is the most serpen 
tine letter in the alphabet”—whom he thanks for the 
high position in which he has placed him in the edi- 
torial chair, and the very courteous terms in which 
he has expressed himself—and adds, the assurance 
that he will not pin his faith upon the sleeve of any 
editor, not even of M. M. Noah himself.” The 
whole of the above article is inserted in the Enquit- 
er of the 4th inst. with a few good humored notes, 
by Mr. Ritchie, who says:— 

“Little did we dream, when we had a very plea- 
sant and debonaire conversation with the major, 
(always gay, always amusing,) in this city in Janu- 
uary last, in the presence of his very interesting 
compagnon de voyage, that the major was playing the 
part of an accomplished diplomatist upon ys.” 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MERCURY. 

The Philadelphia Mercury, a Tyler paper, after 
priefly reviewing the chances of all other democratic 
candidates for the presidency, thus concludes:— 

“We will tell you, gentlemen, John Tyler is the 
most formidable candidate of any in the field with 
Mr. Van Buren. Not only are his claims, resting on 
his acts—on his being the saviour of the democratic 

arty—equal, if not superior to the best of them; 
Put he wields a positive power which cannot be 
crushed before its constitutional limit.” 
MR. RITCHIE’S NOTICE THEREOF. 

The Richmond Enquirer, quoting the above from 
the Mercury, says:— 

‘Who can mistake this hint? Who does not see, 
that Mr. Tyler is advised to use the power and pa- 
tronage of his office for his own elevation? Here’s 

olitical ethics for you! Corruption to be sown 
on Sally throughout the land, to secure his re-elec- 
tion! But after all, it will not do. You cannot buy 
up a whole people with their own offices. You have 
not offices enough for that—and besides, the Ameri- 
can people have not arrived at that pitch of venality, 
which Jugurtha describes when leaving the gates of the 
great city:‘*Omniavenalia Rome!” Even he had to re- 

ret, that he had not money enough to buy them all up. 

‘Are the friends of Mr. Tyler deaf? Is ‘“‘all Bed- 
lam let loose?” Can nothing open their eyes? No- 
thing, overcome this self-delusion? Can nothing save 
Mr. Tyler from the mortification to which he is des- 
tined—-and the discredit, which must attend him to 
his retirement, if he indulges in such a fatal vision? 
Can nothing save the country from this greedy list of 
office seekers, from this abuse of office-holders—from 
this meditated prostitution of public trusts, to wild, 
vain, and insane ambition!” 


THE CHARLESTON MERCURY AND BOSTON POST. 

Piots anp pLortine. The Charleston Mercury 
of the 25th ult. says: 

“‘Alluding to what we suid of plots and plotting 
among the politicians, the Boston Post reminds us 
that we ‘‘omitted to mention the grandest plot of all 
discovered by the Washington Globe, viz: the plot de- 
vised by Messrs. Henshaw and Nelson to sell the 
whole democratic party, body and soul, blood and 
bones, to John Tyler! This is fully proved by these 
gentlemen accepting positions in the government 
which will greatly increase their power to advance 
democratic measures and the democratic party, and 
to promote the best interests of the country.” 

Very true—but we had a reason for omitting that, 
which we are sure the humane editor of the Post 











—until he has indeed become one who does represent 
much of the incorruptible, invincible, and uncompro- 
mising democracy of this country; and he has accept- 
ed a seat in John Tyler’s cabinet by the advice of that 
democracy—its purest and best advisers. It is false 
that he has courted Mr. Tyler or any man for place; 
and is equally false that he panders to Mr. Tyler’s 
designs, through his presses. He has no presses 
but the entire democratic press of New England 
have come to his defence, of their own free will, 
against the slanders of the Globe. He is ‘‘recognis- 
ed by the democracy as their representative,” though 
he may not be the special representative of Mr. Van 
Buren. 

If Mr. Henshaw were, however, the avowed ad- 
vocate of Mr. Van Buren, it would not follow that 
he would take his democratic creed from the Globe, 
which may learn, before the first day of January next, 
that the democratic world is not to be represented by 
a Globular projection. 


Will the Globe specify a few of the ‘designs of 


Mr. Tyler against Mr. Van Buren,” to which ‘Mr. 
Henshaw panders?” But why reason with a madman? 
—with one who knows no democrat but himself and 
the defeated candidate of 1840—who shuts the door 
of the national convention, not only against Mr. Ty- 
ler, but against Messrs. Calhoun, Buchanan, Cass, and 
Johnson—who has no praises but for those democrats 
who are members of congress,and may vote to give the 
Globe ‘the loaves and fishes,’ which its moderate 
course may earn. 

Mr. Tyler and his friends have uniformly treated 
Mr. Van Buren with respect; and, as far as self-re- 
spect would permit, have treated the Globe with for- 
bearance; but it is not to be expected that a brag- 
gart and brawler is always to be permitted to belch 
forth slander upon which he now feeds, because the 
loaves and fishes upon which he once fed, are trans- 
ferred to the trenchers of those who are as honest as 
himself, though they choose their own mode of ex- 
hibiting it, and rely upon other witnesses, as to cha- 


the Globe. 


A LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. 


In reply to an invitation from a number of distin- 


guished whigs of North Carolina. to visit that state, 
Mr. Clay recently forwarded the following: 
Ashland, 10th July, 1843. 


racter, than such as swear by no political Bible but 





ed to as professing doctrines incompatable with slave- 
ry, and favocing at its expense the interests of the 
north. [M. Y. American. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist.) 
PUBLIC MEETING IN OGLETHORPE. 
Ata meeting of the state-rights party of Oglethorpe 
county, opposed to a protective tariff and to the elec- 
tion of the Hon. Henry Clay to the presidency, held 
at the court-house in Lexington, on Saturday, the Ist 
July instant, the following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That the construction of the constitution 
by Mr. Clay and the party to which he belongs, takes 
from the people the security for their liberties, in- 
tended to be provided by our forefathers in the forma- 
tion of the government, and is especially dangerous 
to slaveholders, who have no other security fur the 
peacefu! enjoyment of their property against the le- 
gislation of a prejudiced majority. 

Resolved, That the protective tariff system impos- 
ed upon us by the efforts of Mr. Clay forces one-third 
of the population to pay two-thirds of the revenue, 
and at the same time diminishes the price of their 
productions in foreign markets, where they must be 
sold, and enhances the price of what they must buy 
at home, for the purpose of increasing the profits of 
the labor of two thirds, who pay but one-third re- 
venue; that the system is unjust and partial in its ope- 
ration, oppressive in its effect, and against the spirit 
and letter of the constitution; that it lessens general 
wealth, tends to produce civil discord, and takes from 
the country the best security for continued peace, by 
obstructing the extension of a mutually beneficial 
commerce with foreign nations. 

Resolved, That Mr. Clay’s violent opposition to the 
measures of General Jackson’s administration for the 
removal of the Indians from tue state of Georgia, and 
his abuse of Georgia for her action on that subject, 
forbid Georgia to support him for the presidency. 

Resolved, That Mr. Clay’s denunciation in congress 
of slavery, (as it exists with us,) “tas the darkest spot 
upon its (the country’s) mantle,” adds to the evidence 
drawn from his American system, that he seeks to be 
made president by sacrificing our interests to northern 
manufacturers, and our character to gratify their pre- 
judices. 

Resolved, That Mr. Clay’s acknowledged talents, 
eloquence, firmness of purpose, and controlling in- 
fluence over his friends, increase from his election 
the danger to those whose interest would be injuri- 





GenTLEMEN: I have duly received your letter, as/ ously affected by his principles and measures. 


a committee of the whig portion of the legislature; Resolved, therefore, That having neither changed 
of North Carolina, reminding me of my engagement nor modified our political principles, believing them 





will approve. On the subject of John Tyler’s ge- 
neral auction business in the democratic party, we 
suspect the Globe is slightly touched—a very little 
eracked, look you; and that any aggravation might 
cause it to break entirely. Really, if any man 


to visit that state, and expressing the expectation 
that I will fulfil it. 


to be true, and intending to adhere to them, we shall 


My obligations of gratitude to| do now, as we always have done when Mr. Clay has 


| North Carolina, are too strong to have allowed me| heretofore been a candidate for the presidency—op- 
| to forget my engagement, or to have abated my de-| pose his election. 


/ sire to visit it. 


I have, on the contrary, constantly 
wants to cut a figure, let him blow violent tin horns, | cherished the wish to see it, and regretted that it has 


eee 
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gather the rabble, collect infinite pickaxes and other | not been hitherto in my power to enjoy that gratifi-| vania, July 29,1843. The Great CLay convEeNTION 


desperate implements, put off his coat and put up his 
sleeves, and with a herculean smashery of aspect, 


to be, a mouse in a mountain! 


QUIRER. 

The Madisonian, in reference to the Globe, and 
Richmond Enquirer, says: ‘‘Both they and their can- 
didate were trampled under foot in the great rising 
of the people im 1840. Do they want to try it over? 
If they should, they will be driven into auger holes, 
every soul of them.” 

ON THE CABINET. 

Again;—The Globe, since the passage of the Balti- 
more resolutions sustaining Mr. Nelson, is disposed 
to sneak back from its attacks upon that gentleman 
—though it does not yet publish, AS IT MUST, the 
proceedings of the Baltimore democrats,—but it re- 
news its assaults upon Mr. Henshaw, and claws him 
with reinforced venom, since the usurping of the 
whole New England press in his favor. We quote 
the ravings of yesterday’s Globe. 

“Mr. Henshaw, assuming to represent the incor- 
ruptible, invincible, uncompromising democracy of 
this country, courts Mr. Tyler for a place in his cabi- 
net, panders through his newspapers to his designs 
against Mr. Van Buren.” ‘And now the question 


comes, will the democracy recognise him as their, 


representative? Will they recognize the administra- 
tion as rendered democratic by this infusion? Will 
they take responsibility for its measures, appoint- 
ments, or fidelity to public trust? Mr. Henshaw has 
not in him true principle enough to sweeten such a 
batch, and assimilate it to the patriotic and virtuous 
democracy of the country.” 

A more insolent outrage than this tissue of direct 
aod insinuated slander, has never before disgraced the 
columns of the degraded Giobe. Mr. Henshaw has 
assumed nothing. 

He has risen, step by step, in the confidence of the 
democratic party—most honored where best known 


‘cation. 


came off here to-day, and the *‘Old Guard” made a 


| Your state, gentlemen, has other and higher titles! fine display of her forces, and from this the only de- 
go to work to rout out what all the world believes’ to my friendly and respectful consideration than tiiat| mocratic city inthe union,bas gone forth the first 
| mentioned by you, of its having been the first to de-| gun in Pennsylvania fot HARRY OF THE WEST, 
THE MADISONIAN ON THE GLOBE AND RICHMOND EN-| pounce the unparalleled treachery which has marked | the echo of which willbe heard and hailed by every 


| the career of the acting president of the U. States, 
although that merited denunciation was the perform- 
ance of ahigh, moral and patriotic duty. No state 
has displayed more loyalty and attachment to the 
| union, been more prompt todefend and maintain it, 
or exhibited less selfish, restless, or inordinate ambi- 
tion. The first to declare the independence of the 
colonies, North Carolina will be among the last to 
abandon the support of the union, without which we 
have no security for any of the blessings which we 
enjoy, in our political institutions. 


to public affairs. 


| 


ble emergency arises. 

Ishall take inexpressible pleasure in visiting such 
a state, and in cordially mixing with its population, 
without reserve. And if God spares my life and 
health, [ will certainly perform my promise in the 
| course of the next spring. 
'cise time, but of that] will give you beforehand 
timely notice, 


of the high respect and esteem with which | am 


H. CLAY. 
Messrs. Moore, Barrington, &c. 











| Georgia, that in that slave holaing region he is object- 








Her calm and} 
dignified course has been mistaken for insensibility| and banners. After passing through the mainstreets, 
But she nobly vindicated herself| they retired to their quarters at the various hotels, 
from this unjust reproach in 1840, and 1 have no| until the ringing of the court-house bell, when they 
| doubt stands ready todo it again, whenever a suita-| assembled in that building, or at least as many as 
{could get therein, and the Hon. WM. HEISTEP. 


] cannot now fix the pre- | 





In the meantime, I pray your acceptance of my) 
grateful acknowledgments for the renewal of the in-| made againsthim of bargain and sale, &c. &c., all of 
vitation with which I was honored, and assurances | 


faithfully, your friend and obedient servant, | 


| county in the state, and in November, 1844 a deaf- 
ening report in the united voices of the yeomen of 


the “Old Guard.” will be heard, that willexceed 


the most sanguine expectations of the Clay men-in 


the state. in the principal streets, spread to the 
breeze, was the Siar-Spangled Banner, with these 


simple mottoes, ‘HARRY OF THE WEST,” and 


“HENRY CLAY.” 

About 8 o’clock A. M., the delegations began to 
arrive,some on horseback, some in carriages, some 
in five and six horse wagons, with sppropriate badges 


was called to the chair; after which a resolution 
was passed, authorising the chair to appoint a com- 
mittee to select officers of the meeting, &c. After 
the committee retired, Col. Jas. 8S. Watuace, of your 
city, was called upon, and addressed the multitude 
in his happiest style, briefly referring to Mr. Clay’s 
past services as an earnest of what he would do if 
elected president, and hastily reviewing the charges 


which he did to the entire satisfaction of every one 
present, as the constant cheering and the bursts of 
enthusiasm evidenced. From the feeling manifest- 
ed to-day, Iam satisfied that Mr, Clay is the only 


| man that the people will be satisfied with for a can- 
| didate in 1844. After Mr. Wallace concluded his ad- 

While Mr. Clay, in certain quarters in the northern , dress, the committee came in and made their report 
and eastern states is held up to public odium asa_ 
slaveholder and adefender of slavery, it would seem | 
from the annexed proceedings of a public meeting in| 


of officers, when the convention adjourned to the 
market house, the court house being entirely too 
small io contain the assemblage. ‘This too being 
found to be too small, the meeting adjourned to meet 
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in an orchard adjoining the city, athalf past 1, P. M., 
when an address was read by T. E. Franklin, esq. 
together with a great many resolutions. 
Morton M’Micnakt, esq. was then introduced, 
and with but little effort on his part, (for you well 
know it requires but little effort for him to do much 
at speaking) he made oneof the ablest and best 
speeches ever listened to by any andience. His ar- 
guments were good, his illustrations calculated to 
carry conviction to every listener, and his review of 
John Tyler was one of the most sarcastic and forci- 
ble things ever listened to. 
Mr. McMichael was succeeded by Mr. Cocnran, 
of York, (Pa.) who is a staunch whig and Clay man. 
The day was an inauspicious one for two reasons— 
first, the extreme heat; and second, the farmers ere 
so very busy harvesting their oats. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I think the friends of Mr. Clay may be 
roud of such an immense turn-out. While the de- 
egation were passing Mrs. Hubley’s hotel, the win- 
dows were crowded with ladies waving the hand- 
kerchief, and shouting for ‘‘ Harry OF THE WesT.”’ 


The resolutions adopted by the convention were as 
follows: ‘ 

Resolved, \st, That the principal objects which en- 
gage the common desire and the common exertions 
of our party to bring about, in the government of the 
United States, are these: 

‘‘A sound national currency, regulated by the will 
and authority of the nation. 

“An adequate revenue, with fair protection to 
American industry. 

‘Just restraint on the executive power, embrac- 
ing a further restriction on the exercise of the veto. 

“A faithful administration of the public domain. 
with an equitable distribution of the proceeds of 

sales of it among all the states. 

“An honest and economical administration of the 
eneral government, leaving public officers perfect 
reedom of thought, and of the right of suffrage; 

but with suitable restraints against improper interfe- 
rence jn elections. 

“An amendment to the constitution, limiting the 
incumbent in the presidential office to asingle term.” 

Resolved, 2d, That whilst we cheerfully pledge 
ourselves in good faith to support the nominee of the 
national convention, whoever that nominee may be, 
we cannot but believe that all doubt has vanished as 
to the individual who will be supported by our poli- 
tical friends throughout the union fer the presidency 
of the United States, at the next election. HENRY 
CLAY will certainly be our candidate, and willingly, 
cheerfully, and grately do we avow that this, the 
most able, consistent and patriotic of our champions. 
js OUR FIRST CHOICE for the highest office in 
the gift of mankind. ‘There is no other man who 
could present claims so numerous, 80 powerful, so 
overwhelming upon the gratitude, confidence, and 
suffrages of the people of the United States;” and his 
ungnimous nomination by the state convention of the 
Q2d of February last, was but the pesponse of the 
throbbing hearts of the people of this common- 
wealth, to the millions of hearts throughout the un- 
ion, calling from his retirement this most illustrious 
American statesman, again to serve and bless his 
country. 

Resolved, 3d, That around this standard the whole 
nation may fitlyrally. The great remedia!, restora- 
tive and conservative measures enumerated in the 

olitical creed of the first of these resolutions are 
alike necessary to the prosperity and happiness of 
every class, party,and sectionof our cotntry; and 
Henry Cray, by his all-embracing public spirit and 
diffusive patriotism,—by his common devotion to all 
the great and varied interests of the nation, has pre- 
eminently entitled himself to the highest honors 
known under the free institutions of which he has 
ever been the ablest defender. 

Resolved, 4th, That the grievous experience of the 
last two years has been, we trust, amply sufficient to 
admonish our political brethren of the necessity of 
associating with Henry Clay, a candidate for the 
vice presidency, whose past ‘istory, character and 
services willbe a sure guarantee of future political 
honor and stability. Fortunately, such men are not 
scarce in our ranks; and whether the nomination 
rests upon the shoulders of cur own Sergeant or 
McKennon; John M, Clayton, of Delaware; John 
Davis, of Massachusetts; Ewing or Corwin, of Ohio; 
Bell, of Tennessee; Tallmadge or Seward, of New 
York; Berrien, of Georgia; Mangum, of N. Caroli- 
na; or any other of the numerous tried and able 
statesmen that adorn our cuuse, we have entire con- 
fidence that neither the party nor the country would 
receive any detriment at their hands, in the event of 
their elevation to the second office in the giftof the 
nation. 

Resolved, 5th, That we approve of the time and 
place of holding a national convention for the nomi- 
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presidency, indicated by the whig members of con- 
gress. 

Resolved, 6th, That whereas the result of the ap- 
proaching national contest must ultimately be deter- 
mined by the ballots of the people; and whereas the 
rapidly approaching county and state elections of 
next fail must necessarily exert a strong influence 
upon the general and decisive election in 1844; and 
whereas our success in both struggles mainly de- 
pends on anearly and thorough organization; there- 
fore we now earnestly impress upon the minds of our 
friends the great importance of immediate, efficient, 
and persevering action, confident that if every man 
does his duty, all will go well. 

Resolved, 7th, That Lancaster county must and 
willbe the banner county in 1844. At the young 
men’s national convention in 1840, her delegation 
pledged themselves, that she would give a Harrison 
majority of four thousand votes, and she more than 
redeemed her promise. At the Clay State Conven- 
tion, held in February last, her delegation again 
pledged themselves that she would give a Clay ma- 
jority of four thousand five hundred votes in 1844, and 
she can and will redeem her plighted faith. 

Resolved, 8th, That so far as the anti-masons and 
whigs of Lancaster county are concerned, the great 
campaign is now fairly opened—the issues all made 
up before the country: and we now enter this mo- 
mentous contest with the determination of rigu7inc 
on, until Pennsylvania has as she surely will have,a 
whig governor, and the United States have, as they 
surely will have, a whig president; and until pros- 
perity and happiness shall thus be again restored to 
the state and the nation. 

Resolved, 9th, That while assembled to do honor to 
the living, we deem it a fit occasion to pay a just tri- 
bute of respect to the memory of departed worth: 
and to express our deep regret and sorrow for the 
loss which the nation sustained in the death of that 
eminent sage and true patriot William Henry Harri- 
son. Called by the free voice of his fellow citizens 
to the first office in their gift; his exalted character, 
his pure integrity and his devoied patriotism were a 
sufficient earnest of his determination to administer 
the government according to the wishes of those 
who elected him. Hisdeath disappointed the hopes 
whose accomplishment had been entrusted to him. 
His latest breath was spent in giving utterance to his 
love for his country, and his desire for the perpetua- 
tion of true principles of government. His tomb 
was mojstened by a nation’s tears, and his memory 1s 
embalmed ina nation’s veneration and gratitude. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
rendered to E. C. Darlington, editor of the “Exami- 
ner and Herald,” and John Baer, editor of the ‘* Volks 
Freund” and to Messrs. Bowen and Gossler of the 
“Columbia Protector,” for the able, fearless, and 
faithful manner in which they have advocated and 
sustained the right of the people and the principles 
of the whig and anti-masonic party. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention, be 
tendered to the county committee of correspon- 
dence, for the promptness, fidelity and ability with 
which they have discharged the duties enjoined upon 
them, [Penn. Inquirer. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL MASS CONVENTION. 
At the whig celebration of the late national anni- 
versary in the city and county of Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing appears :mong the published proceed ings: 
“Prior to the adjournment the icliowimg resolution 
was offered by Jamos S. Wailace, esq. and carried 
amidst the most unbounded acclamation: 
‘Resolved, That the whigs of Philadelphia tender 
an invitation to the whigs of the whole union to meet 
in grand mass convention on the 4th of July, 1844, at 
Independence Square, in the city of Philadelphia, to 
respond to the nomination of the national whig con- 
vention.” 
We trust this invitation, ‘issued by the whigs of 
Philadelphia to the whigs of the Unjon, to respond to 
the nomination of the whig national convention which 
meets at Baltimore in May next, will be circulated 
from Maine to Florida, from the Atlantic to the Ore- 
gon. We are all aware of the influence which the 
mass conventjon at Baltimore in 1840, had upon the 
whig party; associations were there entered into 
friendships formed, correspondences arranged, opin- 
ions interchanged, and promises given whieh acted 
as the bond and cement of the entire Harrison party 
throughout the Union. It was the first giant im- 
pulse given to the avalanche of 1840; the first ‘troll 
of the ball” which crushed locofocism in its onward 
course, the Lexington of the moral and political re- 
volutjon of the people against their taskmaeters and 
oppressors! : 
' The invitation is extended and unbounded cordiali- 
ty, and we trust it will be accepted in the sume spirit 


ne ac AD nn a 


‘Jadelphia city and county makes to the whigs of the 
| Union, and to promulgate through their columns that 
every arrangement will be made for their comfort 
and convenience. Come one, come all! and here let 
|us ratify anew those bonds of amity and kindness 
which treachery has been unable to sunder and which 
time can never impair. [ Philad. Forum, 
THE CANVASS OF °44. The New York Ep. 

guirer says: If we compare the prospects of the whig 
| party, in the approaching contest,-with the period 
preceding Gen. Harrison's election,’ we will see 
every thing to inspire them with confidence of the 
result. Preceding that contest, the whig party ap- 
peared entirely prostrated; and in the choice of a can- 
didate they were divided, with warm predilections on 
each hand for their particular candidate; on the con- 
poet & their opponents were unanimous in their choice 
of Van Buren fora second term. His nominationb 
a convention was a mere form, for he had, without 
dissent, been agreed upon previous to the meeting of 
the convention, and his election was considerei) so 
certain by his party, and was so confidently spoken 
of, thateven the great masses that were moving in 
Harrison’s favor, coyld scarcely undeceive them... 
The contrary is the fact now; with regard to the unan- 
imity of the whig party—-they look upon one man 
throughout the whole United States, and unanimously 
point at him as their candidate, while our opponents 
are divided into four factions, filled with hostility to 
each other. The divisions in the locofoeo camp are 
irreconcilable, because of the hostility already mani- 
fested and the candidate they may nominate will be 
violently opposed by those rejected, because they will 
consider themselves sacrificed by the trickery of the 
successful one. Whatever is to be gathered from u- 
nanimity, the whigs will possess it in the contest of 
"44, and vice versa will be in the situation of our op- 
ponents. The whig party appear to be husbanding 
their strength for the coming contest, as if intending 
to make it a grand starting point of a political revolu- 
tion throughout the country. As encouragement to 
them in the great struggle, we subjoin from the Phi- 
ladelphia United States Gazette, the following view 
of things as they were in 1839: 


Facts wortuy oF NoTE. With areference to the 
election of 1844, the whigs occupy the same relation, 
in regard to time, which they did in 1838 with refer- 
ence to the presidential election in 1840. And with 
the exception of the distgacted state of the locofoco 
party in reference to their presidential candidate, the 
circumstances, to almost every thing else, are nearly 
the same. 

In 1838 the state of Pennsylvania elected Gov. 
Porter by a majority of 5,496. 

And yet in 1840 Pennsylvania cast her electoral 
vote against the locofoco candidate for the presi- 
dency. 

In 1838 Delaware elected Mr. Robinson (locofoco) 
her delegate in congress by a majority of 50. 

And yetin 1840 Delaware elected anti-locofoco 
electors by a majority of more than 1,000. 

Georgia in 1838 elected McDonald (locofoco) for 
governor by a majority of 375. 

But in 1840 Georgia gave a good round majority 
for the anti-locofoco candidate for president, 

Ohio in the year 1838 gave Shannon (locofoco) for 
Gov. a majority of 5,729. 

Yet in 1840 Ohio gave the anti-locofoco electoral 
ticket, a neat little majority of 23,000. 

Maryland in 1838 gave to Grayson, the locofoco 
candidate for governor, a majority of 259. 

Yet in 1840 this same Maryland gave a majority 
for the anti-locofoco electoral ticket of 4,776. 

In 1839 the state of Massachusetts elected Marcus 
Morton, the locofoco candidate for governor, by a 
majority of one. 

Yet in 1840 Massachusetts gave to the anti-locofoco 
electoral ticket a majority of 20,930. 

In 1838 New Jersey returned to congress a Jocofo- 
co delegation, claiming a majority of 66. This claim 
was not allowed, but the whig real majority was less 
than that. 

And in 1840 New Jersey gave the whig electoral 
ticket a majority of 2,317. 

Maine in the year 1838 gave to Fairfield. the loco- 
foco candidate for governor, a majority of 3,328. 

But in 1840 Maine gave a majority for the whig 
electoral ticket of 411, 

Michigan in 1838 elected Stevens T. Mason, the 
locofoco candidate for governor, and the rest of the 
locofoco state ticket. 

Yet Michigan in 1840 gave for the whig electoral 
ticket a majority of 1,802. 

There was no election jn Tennessee jn 1838. But 
in 1837 the locofocos carried their ticket by 18,800; 
and in 1839 they carried.Polk (locofoco) by a majo- 
” of 3,000. 








of fraternal kindness. We ask our whig bretheren 





pation of candidates for the presidency and vice 


of the press to be bearers of the request which Phie 


et in 1840 the whigs elected their electoral ticket 
by a majority of 12,102. 
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. on these matters, I take pleasure in communicating 
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Se ns 

We take no notice of those states which went for 
the whigs in 1838 and also at the presidential elec- 
tion in 4840, such as North Carolina, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Rhode Island, Connecticut and N. 
York, though every one of these states gave a majo- 
rity for the whig electoral ticket in 1840 vastly supe- 
rior to that which they gave for the state officers in 
1838; and that increase of majority goes to stengthen 
the confidence of the whigs, that in 1844 the same re- 
suit will be found. 


LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. 
Mr. Cuar’s opinions on AGricutturE, Com- 
mince, MANUFACTURES, AND THE Mecuanig, ARTS.— 
The following letter, addressed to the Tennnésse Agri- 
culturist, we extract from the Nashville Banner of 


the 9th inst. 
Ashland, Aug. 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: I duly received your letter request- 
ing my present views as to the station that the me- 
chanical portion of our population should occupy 
in the United States, and also as to the subject of 
Home Industry and manufactures. Although I have 
often had occasion publicly to express my opinions 


them to you. 

It has always appeared to me, gentlemen, that the 
task of administering our common government would 
not be very difficult, if honesty, liberality, and reason- 
able information were carried into the public coun- 
cils. It was instituted to promote the general pros- 

erity, by a faithful exercise of the powers granted 
fy the constitution. All parts of the Union, and 
all the great interests of the country should, there- 
fore, receive the parental care and attention of the 
government. Noone section, and no one interest 
should desire or expect to engross its exclusive re- 

ard. 
: The main pillars of society are agriculture, com- 
merce, including navigation, and manufactures, in- 
cluding the mechanic arts. Owing to the peculiar 
position of the United States, agriculture requires but 
little protection, and that confined to a few branches 
of it. It is otherwise with the other two interests.— 
They require some protection against the selfish legis- 
Jation and the rivalry of foreign powers, which, to 
make it beneficial and effectual should possess two 
qualities, moderation and stability, intimately connec- 
ted with each other. Without moderation, other in- 
terests would feel that they had been unjustly dealt 
by, dissatisfaction would ensue, and that stability in 
legis!ation, so desirable in all business and pursuits, 
would not be served. 

Protection to manufactures and commerce is in 


to occupy in the United States, I think that all citi- 
zens, native and naturalized, without any regard to 
their respective vocation, should enjoy such conside- 
ration in society, as is due to their virtue and intel- 
ligence, their industry, sobriety, and general deport- 
ment. 
With cordial acknowledgment, gentlemen, for the 
sentiment of esteem and confidence, which you have 
done me the honor to express towards me, 

I am your friend and obedient servant, 

H. CLAY. 

Messrs. Cameron & FALt. 


a 
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MR. ADAMS AND THE INDIANS. A letter 
to the New York American, dated Niagara Falls, 
July 24th, says: 

A most agreeable incident of our visit has been 
the presence of the illustrious ex-President John 
Quincy Adams. He arrived late on Saturday even- 
ing, after a long, rapid and fatiguing journey, by way 
of Montreal and Ogdensburgh, and yesterday morn- 
ing, accompanied by General Peter B. Porter, and 
other friends, went to the Tuscarora reservation, and 
attended the public worship of the Indians—many 
of whom, before and during the service, were lying 
in picturesque groups under the trees about the 
chapel, with their broad cloth blankets, their ears, 
hats, leggins and moccasins glittering with beads, 
medals, and other finery. The little pappooses were 
snugly strapped to flat boards about as long as them- 
selves, with only the head exposed, encased like 
little Egyptian mummies, except that they were ban- 
daged with embroidered scarlet instead of cere- 
ments. They were thus in the Japs of the squaws or 
suspended on their backs, or leaned up against trees 
or rocks, much as you would place an umbrella 
against the wall or in a corner. They lolled their 
little tawny heads about, and with their bright blacx 
eyes gazed wonderingly over the beautiful domains 
of their fathers. 


In the chapel, the sermon was rendered into the 
Indian language, sentence by sentence, by the chief. 
The congregation were about as somnolent as white 
Christians are apt to be; and the new blue silk shaw], 
in which (instead of her blanket) a young and beau- 
tiful squaw had enveloped herself, produced about as 
much “sensation” among the other dark belles, as 
any similar splendor would among the paler beauties 
of a city congregation. The singing by the Indians 
was delightful, and I have rarely heard sweeter and 


fact, whatever it may be in form, encouragement te| softer voices. After the services were concluded, the 


agriculture. The cultivator of the soil is conscious of 
the great advantage of having alongside of him the 
blacksmith, the wheelright, the saddler and harness 
maker, the tailor, the hatter, the shoemaker, the ca- 
binetmaker, and masons, and carpenters. His com- 
forts and their’s are both increased by such proxim- 
ty, and they are enabled te augment their respective 
productions. But of what avail would it be to mul- 
tiply them, without commerce, foreign and domestic, 


ex-president was desired to address them. When it 
was announced that he would do so, the Indians look- 
ed and listened with great intentness. Mr. Adams’ 
unpremeditated discourse was admirable, and deliver- 
ed with much feeling and effect. The chief rendered 
it, as he bad done the sermon, sentence by sentence, 
into the Indian language. 

Mr. Adams alluded to his advanced age, and to this 
being the first time that he had ever looked upon their 


whose office is to distribute the surplus produce of | beautiful fields and forests—that he was truly happy 


agriculture and of the fabrics of the mechanic and 
manufacturer? 

I am so far a friend to free trade as to think that, 
within the limits of the union, it should be entirely 
unfettered, and perfectly equal between all interests 
and all parts of our country. But to that free trade, 
which would throw wide open our ports to foreign 
productions, without duties, theirs remaining closed 
to us or our admission allowed only upon the condi- 
tion of high duties and severe restriction; which 


to meet them there and join with them in the wor- 
ship of our common parent—reminded them that in 
years past he had addressed them from the position 
which he then occupied in language, at once that of 
his station and his heart, ‘‘as his children,’’—and that 
now, as a private citizen, he hailed them in terms of 
equal warmth and endearment as his ‘brethren and 
sisters.” He alluded, with a simple eloquence which 
seemed to move the Indians much, to the equal care 
and love with which God regards all his children, 


would compel a resort to direct taxation, instead of| whether savage or civilized, and to the cominon des- 


the custom-house, to supply the wants of the federal 
treasury; and which would leave our domestic indus- 


tiny which awaits them hereafter, however various 
their lot here. He touched briefly and forcibly on 


try unprotected, and exposed in an unequal contest|the topics of the sermon which they had heard, 


with the rival productions of foreign powers, I am 
utterly and irreconcileably opposed. I had hoped, and 
supposed, that all would have cheerfully rallied 
around a tariff which, seeking te supply the treasu- 


and concluded with a beautiful and touching bene- 
diction upon them. Among the elders of the con- 
gregation were several who had fought at Fort Erie, 
Chippewa, and Lundy’s Lane, under General Porter, 


ry with an adequate revenue, for an honest and eco-| to whom they look up with affection and reference 
nomical administration of the government, should at| as their steady friend and as the ‘‘great counsellor 


the same time, incidentally, by proper discrimination, 


extend reasonable protection to such branches of our 


domestic industry as need it. 


now asked or insisted upon. But even that mode- 


rate and equitable basis, for the final settlement of| the Whirlpool. 


That is all which is| sical or mental. 


and warrior.” 

Mr. Adams seems incapable of fatigue, either phy- 
After a drive in the morning to 
Lewiston, he i on his return to the Falls, at 

he descent to the water’s edge, 


this great and vexed question, encounters strong and| which is not often made, is, as you will remember, 


decided opposition. 


The mechanic arts, from the commencement of| and sixty feet. 


all but vertical, down a steep of some three hundred 
One of the party was about going 


the operation of our present constitution, have con-| down, when Mr. Adame remarked that he would ac- 
stantly enjoyed some degree of protection from go-| company him. Gen. Porter and the other gentlemen 
vernment, in the form of duties imposed on fabrics| present, remonstrated, and told him that it was @ 
of foreign mechanics; and [ think it ought to be con-| very severe undertaking for a young and hearty man, 


tinued. 


With respect to the station which that portion of} impracticable. 


and that he would find it, in such a hot day, quite 
He seemed, however, to know his 





our population engaged in mechanical pursuits ought 


capacities; and this old man, verging on four score 








years, not only made the descent, but clambered over 

almost impracticable rocks, along the margin of the 

river, to obtain the various views presented at diffe- 

rent points. Revocare gradum was not easy, but he 

was quite adequate to the labor and opus; and after 

resting a few minutes at the summit, resumed his 

ride full of spirits and of animated and instructive 

conversation. After dinner he cressed over to Goat 

island, and beheld the cataract from the various 

points, and continued his explorations until all was 

obscured by the darkness. He seemed greatly im- 

pressed by the wonderful contrast presented by the 

scene of rage and repose,—of the wild and furious 

dashing of the mighty river down the rapids, with its 

mad plunge over the precipice—and the sullen still- 
ness of the abyss of waters below. I wish that I could 
repeat to you his striking conversation during these 
rambles, replete with brilliant classical allusions, his- 
torical illustration, and the most minute and as it 
seemed to me, universal information. 

I doubt whether there is any fact in history or geo- 
graphy connected with the Falls or the chain of great 
lakes which has been developed from the time of La 
Salle’s voyage of exploration to the present day, with 
which he is-not particularly and exactly acquainted. 
It is said to think that a mind so gifted, so stored with 
knowledge attained by unremitted study during a 
great portion of a century—an intellect so active, 
lofty and sagacious—statesmanship so wise and coure 
ageous, must, in order of nature, so soon cease to be. 
I sincerely concur with the worthy captain of one of 
our steamboats, who said to me the other day, ‘*Oh, 
that we could take the engine out of the old ‘Adams’? 
and put it into a new hull.” 

To-day he accompanies Gen. Porter to Schlosser, 
Lundy’s Lane, and other points of interest. He could 
not have a better guide to the battle ground than 
this gallant old, friend, who was engaged in the hot- 
test part of the fights, cominus ense, as his scarred 
frame, and hacked and shattered sword (as well as 
history) attest.” 


ae 


JOHN Q. ADAMS AT AUBURN. Mr. Adams 
having been received with all possible cordiality 
at Auburn, was, in presence of the assembled peo- 
ple, thus addressed by the ex-Governor Wm. H. Se- 
ward: 

SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Sir: I am charged with the very honorable and 
most agreeable duty of expressing to you the reve- 
rence and affectionate esteem of my fellow citizens 
assembled in your presence, 

A change has come over the spirit of your journey 
since your steps have turned towards your ancestral 
seaside home. An excursion to invigorate health 
impaired by labors, too arduous for age, in the public 
councils, and expected to be quiet and contempla- 
tive, has become one of fatigue ard excitement.— 
Rumors of your advance escape before you, and a 
happy and grateful community rise up in their clus- 
tering cities, towns, and villages, impede your way 
with demonstrations of respect and kindness, and 
convert your unpretending journey into a triumphal 
progress. Such honors frequently attend public func- 
tionaries, and such an one may sometimes find it dif- 
ficult to determine how much of the ho‘nage he re- 
ceives is paid to his own worth, how much proceeds 
from the habitual reverence of good republican citis 
zens to constituted elective authority, and how much 
from the spirit of venal adulation. 

You, sir, labor under no such embarrassment.— 
The office you hold, though honorable, is purety le- 
gislative, and such as we can bestow by our immedi- 
ate suffrage on one of ourselves. You conferred per- 
sonal benefits sparingly, when you held the patronage 
of the nation. That patronage you have relinquish- 
ed, and can never regain. Your hands will be uplift- 
ed often, during your remaining days, to invoke bless- 
ings on your country, but never again to distribute 
honors or reward among your countrymen. The 
homage paid you, dear sir,'is sincere; for it has its 
sources in the just sentiments and irrepressible affec- 
tions of a free people, their love of truth, their admi- 
ration of wisdom, their reverence for virtue and their 
gratitude for beneficence. 

Nor need you fear that enthusiasin exaggerates 
your title to the public regard. Your fellow citi- 
zens, in spite of political prudence could not avoid 
honoring you on the grounds altogether irrespective 
of personal merit. John Adams, who has gone to 
receive the reward of the just, was one of the most 
efficient and illustrious founders of this empire, and 
alterwards its chief ruler. The son of such a fa- 
ther would, in any other age, and even in this age 
in any other country than this, have been entitled by 
birth alone, to a sceptre. We not merely deny he- 
reditary claims to civil trust but regard even heres 
ditary distinction with jealousy. And this circum- 
stance eniiances justly the estimate of your worth.— 





For when’before has it happened that in such a condi- 
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tion of society, the son has by mere civic achieve- 
ment, attainec the eminence of such a sire, and ef- 
faced remembrance of birth, by justly acquired re- 
nown 

The hand we now so eagerly grasp was pressed in 
confidence and friendship by the father of our coun- 
try. The wreath we place on your honored brow, 
received its earliest leaves from the hand of Wash- 
ington. We cannot expect with the agency of free 
and universal suffrage to be always governed by the 
wise and the good. But surely your predecessors in 
the chief magistracy, were men such as never before 
successively wielded power in any state. They dif- 
fered in policy as they must: and yet throughout 
their several dynasties, without any sacrifice of per- 
sonal independence, and while passing from imma- 
ture youth to ripened age, you were counsellor and 
minister to them all. We seem therefore in this in- 
terview with you to come into the presence of our 
departed chiefs; the majestic shade of Washington 
looks down upon us; we hear the bold and manly 
eloquence of the elder Adams; and we listen to the 
voices of the philosophic and sagacious Jefferson, the 
refined and modest Madison, and the generous and 
faithful Monroe. 

A life of such eminent patriotism and fidelity found 
its proper reward in your elevation to the eminence 
from which you had justly derived so many honors. 
Although your administration of the government is 
vet too recent for impartial history, or unbounded 
eulogy, our grateful remembrance of it 1s evinced by 
the congratulations you now receive from your fellow 
citizens. ' 

But your claims to the veneration of your country- 
men do not end here. Your predecessors descended 
irom the chief magistracy to enjoy in repose and 
tranquillity honors even greater than those which be- 
longed to that eminent station. It was reserved for 
you to illustrate the important truths, that offices and 
trusts are not the end of public service, but are mere- 
ly incidents in tiie life of the true American citizen; 
that duties remain when the highest trust is resigned; 
and that there is scope for a pure and benevolent 
ambition beyond even the presidency of the United 
States of America. 

You have devoted the energies of a mind unper- 
verted, the learning and experience acquired through 
more than sixty years, and even the influence and 
fame derived from your high career of public service, 
to the great cause of universal liberty. The praises 
we bestow are already echoed back to us by voices 
which come rich and full across the Atlantic, hailing 
you as the indefatigable champion of humanity,— 
not the humanity which embraces a single race or 
clime, but that humanity which regards the whole 
family of man. Such salutations as these cannot be 
mistaken. They come not from your contemporaries, 
for they are gone—you are not of this generation, 
but of the past, spared to hear the voice of postrrt- 
ry. The greetings you receive come up from the 
dark and uncertain Futurs. They are the whisper- 
ings of posthumous FAME,—fame which impatiently 
awaits your departure, and which spreading wider 
and growing more and more distinct, will award to 
Joun Quincy Apams, a name to live with that of 
WASHINGTON. 

The audience expressed their sympathy with this 
address by long and enthusiastic cheering. When 
order was restored, Mr. Adams rose, evidently under 
great and unaffected embarrassment. 


MR. ADAMS’ ADDRESS. 

He replied to the speech in an address of about 
half an hour, during which the attention of his au- 
dience was riveted upon the speaker with intense in- 
terest and affection. He declared the embarrassment 
he felt in speaking. He was sensible that his fellow 
citizens had laid aside all partizan feelings in coming 
up to greet him. He desired to speak what would 
not wound the feelings of any one. He was grateful, 
deeply grateful, to them all. Buton what subject of 
public interest could a public man speak, taat would 
find harmony among an intellegent, thinking people? 
There were such subjects, but he could not speak of 
them. 

The people of Western New York had always 
been eminently just and generous to him, and had 
recently proved their kindness on various occasions, 
by inviting him to address the State Agricultural so- 
ciety, on agriculture. But his life had been spent 
in the closet, in diplomacy, or in the cabinet; and 
he had not learned the practice, or even the theory 
of agriculture. After what he had seen of the har- 
vests of Western New York, bursting with food for 
the sustenance of man, for him to address the peo- 
ple of such a district, on agriculture, would be as 
absurd as the vanity of the Rhetorician who went to 
Carthage to instruct Hannibal in the art of war. He 
had been solicited to address the young. Jn his life 
time he had been an instructor of youth, and strange, 
as from his present display they might think it, he 





had instructed him in the art of eloquence. And 
there was no more honorable office on earth than 
instructing the young. But the schools and semi- 
naries had passed him while he was engaged in othr 
pursuits, and for him now to attempt to instruct the 
young of this generation, would evince only the gar- 
rulousness of age. 

He had been invited to discourse on internal im- 
provement: but that wasa subject he feared to touch. 
On one yi however, all nenagreed. All were in 
favor of internal improvement. But there was a 
balance between the reasonable sacrifices of this 
generation, and the burthen it had aright to cast upon 
posterity, and every individual might justly claim to 
hold his balance for himself. Cne thing, however, 
he was sure he might assume with safety. In look- 
ing over the state of New York, upon its canals and 
rail roads which brought the borders of the state 
into contiguity, and its citizens in every part into 
commurion with each other, he was sure that all re- 
joiced and might well glory in what had been accom- 
plished. 

Mr. A. said he had read and endeavored to inform 
himself concerning prison discipline, a subject deep- 
ly interesting to the peace, good order and welfare of 
society; but after his examination of the penitentiary 
here, he was satisfied that he was yet a learner, 
instead of being able to give instruction on that im- 
portant subject. 

He had been asked to enlist in the growing army 
of temperance, and discourse on that cause, so deeply 
cherished by every well wisher of our country. And 
he would cheerfully speak, but other and more de- 
voted men had occupied the field, and what was left 
for him tu say on temperance? In passing though 
Catholic Lower Canada he saw a column erected to 
the Virgin Mary, in gratitude for her promotion of 
the temperance cause. If, indeed, the Blessed Vir- 
gin did lend her aid to that great work, it would al- 
most win him to worship at her shrine—although he 
belonged to that large class of the people who re- 
jected the invocation of Saints. 


He felt, therefore, that he had no subject on 
which to address them but himself and his own pub- 
lic life. The experience of an old man, related by 
himself, would, he feared, be more irksome than pro- 
fitable. 

What then am I to say? I am summoned here to 
speak and to repiy to what has been said to me by my 
respected friend, your late chief magistrate. And 
what is the theme he has given me? It is myself.— 
And what can I say on such a subject? To know 
that he entertains or that you entertain for me the 
sentiments he has expressed, absolutely overpowers 
me. [cannot goon. The only answer I can make 
is a declaration, that during my public service now 
protracted to nearly the age of eighty, 1 have en- 
deavored tc serve my country honestly and faithful- 
ly. How imperfectly 1 have done this, none seem so 
sensible as myself; ] must stop. I can only repeat 
thanks, thanks, thanks to you one and all,—and im- 
plore the blessings of God upon you and your chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Adams then received the final salutation of the 
gentlemen and ljadies assembled in the church. At 
ten o’clock he returned to the American Hotel where 
he remained an hour, receiving the visits of the ci- 
tizens of the adjoining towns. At eleven, the Au- 
burn Guards escorted Mr. Adams and the committee, 
followed by a large procession, to the car house.— 
Accompanied by Gov. Seward, Judge Miller, Mr. 
Morgan, the committee, Auburn Guards, and seve- 
ral more of our citizens, he was conveyed in an extra 
train, in an hour and five minutes, to Syracuse, where 
he received similar congratulations, and a public 
dinner, and at half past 6 o’clock, took his departure 
to Utica, attended to by committees from that town 
and Syracuse. 

We know not how to bestow adequate praise upon 
the committee, the firemen, the military, the rail road 
company and the citizens generally, for their noble 
conduct on the occasion. ‘The brilliant and effective 
display of the firemen will long be remembered as 
one of the most brilliant exhibitions our village has 
ever witnessed. The “Guards” lent additional inte- 
rest to the public honors tendered at Syracuse, which 
was gratefully acknowledged, and we but speak the 
sentiments of those who attended Mr. Adams to that 
place, when we say, that our reception there, was in 
the truest spirit of hospitality and kindness. Long 
may peace and friendship prevail in our intercourse 
with the people of Syracuse. 


MR. ADAMS AT ALBANY. The Albany Ad- 
vertiser says, Mr. Adams did not reach this city yes- 
terday afternoon, in the regular train, as was expect- 
ed, having been detained at Schenectady, as he was 
all along the route from Utica, by the curiosity to see 
and bear him. At every stopping place, crowds had 








assembled, and Mr. Adams addressed them briefly. 


Mr. Ad hed th hie ia i 
r. Adams reached the city in an extra traj 
Schenectady about haif past 6 o’clock, ad eure 
corted from the rail road depot by a large proces. 
sion of citizens on horseback and on foot, receded 
by a band of music. The streets along the route 
were thronged, and all the commanding positions og. 
cupied, by persons eager to catch a glimpse of the 
distinguished visiter, who rode uncovered in a car- 
riage drawn by four horses. The ringing of the 
church bells, and the roar of cannon from the Capi 
tol Hill, was the music under which the procession 
moved to the Capitol Park, which literally swarm. 
ed with our population. 

Here Mr. Adams was received with deafening 
cheers, periculeriy when having ascended the Steps 
he turned and faced the multitude, and was present. 
ed by Teunis Van Vechten, esq. The cheering which 
was loud and long, having subsided, Mr. Van Vech. 
ten came forward, and announced, that the fatigues 
of the day’s journey, and the number of addresses 
which the ex-president had been called on to make 
along the route, demanded repose, and that he would 
be happy to meet the citizens of Albany at the ca- 
pitol to-day at 10 o’clock, A. M. ‘Three times three 
cheers followed this annunciation, and Mr. Adams 
evidently much affected, came forward, said a few 
words, and retired under renewed cheering. 


At 10 o’clock on Thursday morning, Mr. Adams, 
with the gentlemen of the committee of arrange. 
ments, appeared at Capitol Park, where the ceremo- 
ny of his public welcome were to take place. The 
crowd assembled to greet him was immense. The 
stoop of Mr. Gregory’s house facing the park, served 
as arostrum. As soon as Mr. Adams appeared on 
the platform, every whisper was hushed, and Mr. Bar- 
nard,in behalf of the people of Albany, addressed 
him as follows:— 

Mr. Apams—It is my happiness to be the organ of 
my fellow citizens, to bid you welcome to this city— 
the capital of the state of New York. Our welcome, 
be assured sir, comes from the bottom of our hearts. 
We are, indeed, heartly glad and rejoiced to see you. 
We rejoice in this opportunity of beholding your 
face and your venerable form—of hearing your voice 
and the words that may fall from your lips—and of 
rendering to you the just tribute of our respect, our 
heartfelt good wishes, and our high regard. We en- 
deavored yesterday, sir, on your arrival, as the best 
mode that occurred to us at the moment, to give 
some faint expression to our common feelings and 
common joy, by putting in requisition all the iron 
tongues and church bells of our city to souud a mer- 
ry peal and welcome for the occasion. And we of: 
fer you no unmeaning compliment. What we ex- 

ress we feel; while it would be difficult for us to find 

anguage or means to express all we feel—all the 
sincere gratification and pleasure we enjoy at your 
presence amongst us. 

Except on those routes of travel where private or 
public business and duties have called you, it is not 
often that you have given your fellow citizens an op- 
portunity to greet you with their demonstrations of 
respect. I think [ am not mistaken in supposing that 
perhaps this is the very first time, in your public life, 
that you have indulged yourself in an excursion, 
wearing even the appearance of having been under- 
taken for the sake of relaxation and amusement, or 
even for the sake of that gratification and profit 
which all intelligent persons derive from travel.— 
And even in regard to this excursion, I happen to 
know that you were originally moved to undertake it 
upon a call of affection ‘owards a near relative in a 
precarious state of health. Your advancing years 
and your well known habits teach us that we are not 
often to expect the happiness of seeing you with us: 
and we are, therefore, the more earnest and empha- 
tic in the greeting and welcome which we tender to 
you on this occasion. 

Sir, I shall not detain you, or this immense con- 
course of my fellow citizens. by multiplying words 
in a formal address to you. We wish you to know 
that the citizens of Albany, now surrounding you, of 
every class and condition, and with every shade of 
opinion in politics and in regard to public affairs, 
public measures, and public men, in common with 
your countrymen elsewhere, understand, and have 
some just appreciation of your character and your 
worth. We wish you to know that we are not un- 
mindful of the eminent services, which, in various 
high public stations, as well out of office as in, you 
have rendered to your country and to mankind—and 
that we are not unmindful of the deep debt of grati- 
tude towards you, which rests upon us and upon all. 
We wish you to know, at the same time, that we are 
no blind worshippers of men; and if we greet you 
with expressions and demonstrations of uncommon 
regard aod admiration, why, sir, it is really because 
we know something about you. It is because we are 
not altogether ignorant of the wonderful depth and 





variety of knowledge and learning you pdssess—of 
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_ vidence on your aged head—we bid you a most hear- 
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—— : 
the vigor of your pen in written discourse, and your 
ynmatched power-of speech in debate—of your pa- 
tience in toil and labor, your indomitable courage, 
our fearless independence, your unwavering devo- 
tion to principle, your unbending integrity—uniting 
to.all this, as we know you do, dispositions the most 
kind, affectionate, tender, and humane, and habits of 
ife and manners the most simple, pure, and unblame- 
able. Sir, if we are now to indulge ourselves in 
speaking of you as we know you, and as the world 
know you—in speaking of you as we really think and 
feel—l am afraid we should be found occupying 
ground and employing language which might be 
deemed to belong more appropriately to those pos- 
thumous honors which, at some day—far, very far 
distant yet we trust—a grateful country will pay to 
our name and memory. And we forbear. We can- 
not speak of you at all, with truth, without employ- 
ing terms of commendation, which you might mis- 
take for flattery. And we wish you to know that we 
should be both afraid and ashamed to flatter you, or 
to attempt todo so. We are as incapable of offer- 
ing to a man of your age and character the noisome 
incense of mere personal compliment and flattery, as 
we know you would be incapable of receiving, or 
being gratified by it. But, sir, our hearts are full, 
and from the fulness of our hearts we speak. And 
at least it may be allowed to us, though in your pre- 
sence, reverenily to thank God that you are our 
countryman—that he has been pleased to endow you 
originally with faculties seldom surpassed, as we be- 
lieve, in the most gifted men—that he has enabled 
you to cultivate those faculties with an assiduity and 
success seldom equalled in the history of the human 
mind—and that all those noble faculties, thus culti- 
vated, have been devoted, through a long life, with 
singleness of heart, and honesty and fidelity of pur- 
pose, to what you have deemed. and millions more 
have deemed along with you, the cause of truth, of 
iustice, of virtue, of human freedom, and of human 
appiness. These are just causes for thankfulness 
and gratitude, and we desire not to be or to appear 
unthankful, or wanting in gratitude. 
And now, sir, once more, as your obliged and 


the choicest blessings of a kind and beneficent Pro- 


ty and affectionate welcome to our city. 
[Albany Evening Journal. 


MR. ADAMS’S REPLY. 

Mr. BarNaRD AND FELLOW CiITIZENs—In contem- 
plating the multitude of faces of my fellow citizens 
which | now see before me—and for whose presence, 
as well as for the manifestations of the other favors 
which ] have received from them, I am most grate- 
ful—I feel that I have no language-——as I believe 
thére is no language, capable of expressing my heart- 
felt acknowledgments. I would that my voice could 
reach every man now before me, and that my words 
could sink into every heart. After what I have seen 
and heard, I feel that it is utterly impossible for me to 
say a single word, which shall be an adequate re- 
turn for your Kindness to me. And I can but hope 
that every one here, whether he can hear me or not, 
will at least infer that for favors like these, I return, 
what only I can, my most grateful thanks. Thanks 
—thanks, and stil] thanks to you all. 

Fellow citizens—if you perceive any perturbation 
in the countenance of the man who now addresses 
you, | hope you will, in the indulgence of your hearts, 
consider that it is natural itshould be so. If I ap- 
peared before you in the capacity of the first magis- 
trate of this country—a station, which it was my lot 
in former times to possess—I should feel—if you will 
pardon the classical allusion—as the boldest and 
greatest of the Roman consuls felt, when in the pre- 
sence of the people. Wherever else they went, they 
were preceded by the lictors, with the axe, the em- 
blem of their office, as the ministers of justice to the 
world. But when they came into the presence of 
tha people, the axe was struck down and the fasces 
reil, in the presence and majesty of the people.— 
Were I addressing you in that capacity, I should feel 
as overawed in the presence of this assemblage, as 
did the Roman consul in preseace of the people, his 
sovereign rulers. 

But, fellow citizens, 1 come tefore you, not pre- 
ceded by lictors—not in the possession of supreme 
power—but asa private individual, like the most of 

you who are now before me. If in the possession of 
power, I should naturally feel overawed at the pre- 
sence of the people, how much more now, when 
Standing in the presence of the only sovereigns of 
the country? cAppee) 

Fellow citizens—it is but one calendar month— 
but four weeks, since J left my native village, and 
my humble residence in it, intending to visit a corner 
Oi the state of New York—Lebanon Springs. 
friend, who has addressed me, (Mr. Baruard) has al- 


My} of the largest cities in the world. 


take this excursion. It was in part in pursuit of the 
restoration of health to a dear relation; and not 
without the intent and hope, to benefit myself, hav- 
ing. suffered much during the last spring from indis- 
potition. I had intended only to devote four or five 
days to the enjoyment of the benefits which we hop- 
ed to derive from the Lebanon Springs. But when 
there, I was so much delighted with this very small 
portion of New York, that I was tempted to pro- 
ceed—first to the springs in your neighborhood, at 
Saratoga, then to Lake George, and Lake Cham- 
plain, until at length I found myself landed in the 
territory of a neighboring sovereign, and out of my 
ca#ncountry. I devoted one week to the observa- 
tion of the condition, resources, and political situa- 
tion, ard character of that country. I visited the 
cities of Quebec and Montreal, and | met there with 
manifestations of respect, which made me happy, 
because it exhibited a feeling friendly to the long) 
continuance of that peace and prosperity, which hap- | 
pily, in my opinion, has so recently beer. restored 
to us. 

Whenever I have been absent from my native | 
country—whether that absence has been long or) 
short—I have always looked upon the day of my re- 
turn as one most happy to me. But often as in the) 
course of my life I have been permitted to enjoy that | 
satisfaction, never before was ! so happy as when I 
again found myself in the state of New York. | was” 
greeted even before I left the territory of the British | 
queen, by a deputation from one town, and that one 
upon the very border of your state, inviting me | 
to stop and exchange greetings with the citizens of | 
that place—the village of Ogdensburg. From thence | 
I proceeded to view that great and wonderful mani- | 
festations of the work of Nature and of God—Nia-| 
gara Falls. From that place to this, 1 may say with- | 
out being charged with pride or vanity, I have come | 
not alone—for the whole people of the state of New | 
York have been my companions. (Applause.) 


Fellow citizens—to say that this was unexpected | 
to me, you will all believe. What my feelings have | 
been, I cannot express. You can perhaps imagine | 
what you would have felt, had you been greeted | 
with such meetings from all sources—composed of, 
men of all pursuits—of every religious sect #714 de-| 
nomination—of every political party. I fel: that if 
it were possible for God to teach man a lesson not of 
pride but of humility, this most certainly must be the 
way to do it. 
Fellow citizens—I can but allude a moment to. 
that greatest and most glorious manifestation of the | 
works of Nature and the Creator in the world. That. 
stupendous cataract, placed as it is, upon the very | 





Nature, beyond all its fellows. And I was happy to 
see that such bounties had not been bestowed in vain. 
That there were human intellects and human hearts, 
worthy to possess and improve such blessings—and 
to make them as complete as it is possible for hu- 
man ingenuity torender them. From that place to 
this, | have seen the same extraordinary and corres- 
ponding beauties of nature. Forests, requiring the 
exercise of the highest ingenuity and industry to 
subside. I have seen the primeval forest—the na- 
tural gift of the Creator—and I have seen too, the 
highest trees o: those forests fall before the efforts 
of man. Agriculture too—such as I never witness- 


ing up as it wer ,ontaneously, and yet bearing the 
indications of the helping hand of man. Water- 
courses, too, such as no other land possesses. And 
with them all, the head and the hand and the heart, 
capable of turning them to the best advantage. 

have seen the cities rising out of these primeval 
forests—realizing fully the wonders of fabulous an- 
tiquity. Though I had often heard and read of this 
your glorious country, it would never have been pos- 
sible, had I died without the sight, to have even con- 
ceived of its majesty and glory. And then too, I 
saw’ the inhabitants of those cities and villages, as- 
sembling by turns every day, and sometimes five or 
six times per day, and every where have I been greet- 
ed, if not by so greata multitude as I now see be- 
fore me, yet everywhere in proportional numbers, 
all tendering to me that warmth of feeling and wel- 
come, that | can never cease to remember. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Fellow citizens—the state of New York was not 
new in my affections, before this visit. I have known 
her principal city—even as it were, in its small be- 
ginnings. I knew it when it contained scarce half 
the population of this, your beautiful city. 1 have 
seen il, during the progress of a somewhat long life, 
grow from being asmail village until it is now one 
Once too, but ¢ 
whole generation has passed since that time, | had 





luded to the occasion which induced me-to under-| seen this city, and from what it was then, how could 


ed before—the n-* tral products of the earth spring- | 
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I have imagined that I shouid have seen it as it is 
now? J had known too, the character of New York 
in the time that “tried men’s souls.” | had known 
hosts of her sons, whose fame is dear to all—such 


men as John Jay, as Alexander Hamilton, as Philip 


Schuyler, as George and De Witt Clinton, and many 
others whom I cannot now enumerate. Names as 
familiar to me, as those of my own neighborhood and 
family. And if I may be permitted to go as far as 
my friend here has done, in speaking of the living, I 
may say, that I could name others, and that too with- 
out going far from this spot, who are eminently wor- 
thy of having their names coupled with those I have 
enumerated. (Applause.) 

From an early period of my life, too, I have been 
connected with the state of New York, by some of 
the tenderest ties of life. A beloved brother and 
sister, before the close of the last century, united 
their destinies}with those of the citizens of your state. 
It is but a day or two since, that I for the first time 
met with the descendants of that beloved brother.— 
With them I exchanged my first congratulations, and 
it added no little to my gratification that I found 
them in the possession of the choicest blessings which 
Heaven can bestow. 


Fellow citizens—It has been with difficulty that I 
have been enabled to express inyself so far in your 
presence. But what can I say? Inasmuch as the 
topics of popular oratory are generally confined to 
subjects of political interest, it would not be possi- 
ble for me to address you on any of the great inter- 
ests which agitate you, and me, and all of us. On 
political questions we cannot be unanimous, I said 
when [ begun, that I wished my voice could reach 
every ear, but could I wish so, if I should now speak 
upon topics of political interest? Those topics being 
excluded, I can think of but one, on which 1 can hope 
to return to you, a moiety of that gratitude which I 
feel from my inmost soul. To that one will I barely 
allude for a moment. 

Lingering as I am on the stage of public life, and, 
as many of you may think, lingering beyond the pe- 
riod when Nature calls for repose—while | remain 
in the station which I now occupy in the congress of 
the United States, if you, my hearers, as an assem- 
bly, or if any one among you, as an individual, have 
any object or purpose to promote, or any end to 
secure, that he believes can in any way advances his 
interests or increase his happiness, then, in the name 
of God, l ask you to send your petitions to me! (Tre- 
mendous cheering.) I hope that this is not trespass- 
ing toofar on politics. (Laughter and cheers.) I 
unhesitatingly promise to you, one and all, that if I 
can in any way serve you in that station, I will do it 


border of our land, seems an intimation from God | most cheerfully; regarding it as the choicest blessing 
Almiglity to the visiter, that he has come to an un-| Of God if 1] shall be thus enabled fo make some just 
common country—a country endowed by God and| return for the kind attentions which you have this 


day bestowed upon me. 

MR. ADAMS IN BERKSHIRE. Mr. Adams, 
on his route homeward from this city, was received 
and entertained in a very handsome manner by the 
people of Pittsfield and vicinity. He wasaddressed, 
on his arrival, by the Hon. George N. Briggs, who 
alluded, in eloquent terms, to his long and distin- 
guished public services. Mr. Adams, in reply, 
spoke of the scnees amidst which he had passed his 
early youth, and of the influence which they exerted 
in forming his character and shaping his purposes. 
‘‘In 1775,” said he, “the minute men froma hun- 
dred towns in the province were marching at a mo- 
ment's warning, to the scene of opening war; many 
of them culled at my father’s house in Quincy (then 
Braintree,) and received the hospitality of John 
Adams. All were lodged in the house which the 
house would contain; others in the barns and wherey- 
er they could find a place. There were then inomy 
father’s kitchen, some dozen or two of pewter spétns, 
and I well recollect going into the kitchen and seeing 
some of the men engaged in running those spoons into 
bullets for the use of the troops. Do you wonder,” 
said he, ‘‘that a boy of seven years of age, who wit- 
nessed this scene, should be a patriot?” 


CINCINNATL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
A public meeting of the Cincinnati Astronomical so- 
ciety was held in that city on the Sth instant, at 
which Prof. Mircue.t gave a most interesting ac- 
count of his reception by the Hon. Joun Quincy 
Apams, the deep interest which he took in the suc- 
cess of the society, and the acceptance of the invita- 
tion to take part in the ceremony of laying the cor- 
ner stone of the observatory. A commitice of twen- 
ty-five were appointed to act in conjunction with the 
board of control of the society, as a committee of 
arrangements, and to make preparations for the re- 
ceptionof this venerable statesman. The 7th of 
November has been selected as the day on which the 
ceremonies of laying the corner stone of the obser- 
vatory shall take place. 
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